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Representing an effcrt to bring together tbe sany 
words that bave been added to rhetoric and cosposition in this 
centary, this coapilation of teres was drawn fzcs teitbooks, 
theoretical studies, pedagogical and corcicalar ezplorationa, and ' 
practical studies. The listing is alphabetical and includes priaaril]^ 
twentieth century words, but it also contains several classical teras 
♦that are still widely used. Each tera is followed by a definition, 
loften in the words of its originator. A biblicgrathical reference is' 
cited fez the first use of the wcrd or for its principal use in 
ceapovitien; this is often followed by a quotation shewing the ,word 
in contazt. In addition, other biblieg^apbica 1 references that 
indicate any changes or extensions in aeanlng the WQtd aaY bave 
undergone are Included. An appendix classifyicg the words according 
to subl^ct beading and an index of naaes of authors cited in thf. 
definitions are provided. (EL) 
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Preface 



riu- joy ol hiMPK I" iIk' second generation of wh;H c;illcU ihc 
"new rhcr«>riL" is th;it tlic importance of the rmitrul work ilonc in 
rhetoric and in ccirtiposition iturmy lhi% century no longer neeils 
tiefeniling. Wc know that a knowledge ol rhetoric historical, theo- 
retical peiiugogical can give u« the needed conlldcnce of sound 
uholanhip. We km>w that understanding the long and important 
history and tMditi«)n o\ rheiortv can give us a sertso ol the dfgnity 
and signiticwKi- oT what wc do, a H'nse that c'annot he gained from 
••hag of tricks" fechni«|ues As lintac declares in Samuel Johnson's 
Riissi(^is * i!u>se uho have kuigdoms to govern, have understand* 
uijis to cultivate." 

Kn»)VMng the importance of the r;ipidly multiplying scliglarship, 
h«>wever. does nnt make tlie task ol staying inlonned any less he- 
wildenng. as the authors ot ///f/v Onnjinsitinn Ih tithftn* 
^iiraphiciil / vwi V have so recently and excellently maile clear. My 
hook tlven IS an attempt to bring together in one place the myriad 
of ^«»rds>kat have heen added to rhetoric and composition in this 
century Inis attempt ^an he only a Ivginning: there must he 
many more gatherings ol words like this onrin the future. But it in 
my hope that these words ami definitions will make that task 
sotnewhat easier. 

I have compHfd this voeabukiry ot modern rhetoric from tixj- 
hooks. from theoretical studies, from Pedagogical and curricular 
explorations, and frimi plain practical studies. The tyrms are pri- 
m'arily twentieth ccnjury. hut I have includfd some classical temis 
which are still widely used artd which the reaaer might often en- 
counter, I have tried to he as inclusive as possible, hut the respon- 
sibility for deciding if a ^^ord* should be included is my own. The 
listi{}g of the termslK alphabetical. Following each leflfn is a'defi- 
nition. often in the words of its originator. A bibliographical refer- 
ence is cited for ifie first pse of^he word or for its principal use yi 
composition, and this is often followed by a quotation showing 
the w^pfiTin context. Finally, any other bibliographical references 
whicK indicate changes or extension* in meaning the word may 
have uitdergone are imluded, and, sometimes an example is given. 
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' \n A|^|H*iub% cla^'^iHyinic Ihv wuriN ^iccorUiny louilncct hcoilinii^ 
lu^ Ktm prdvKliHl ii^ A cri><vrclercncc U> lavililaiv »m umlcntanil- 
init or (lie hriKiicm^ pi ilic wuriK. the hmik cnncluJc^ with an 
liulcx iiiimcH or autlior^ ciUhI in Ihc ilcflniiion% 

I arlicr in Ihh Preface I %«iU that I have irieil be a^ inclM^Jve 
\H}\Mbk, Ihw aim ha% re*iilteU In the Inclusion or M^rne word* 
(hat arc, to be hiuni. largtm. Rhetorical Htudy. it vemv haii shared 
in (lie yuilt or' coining impreci^. pretentious temi?^ when ohier 
terms are Hah^raciory. I imst that the ii!icr* of thin handhimk wiir 
nun me in iliV hope rhai theiv icrm?^ will not In? perpetuated and 
that our protcHMcm will continue ns leadenhip m eliminating 
%louble>peak. 

fo make pr«nH*r acknowlednmeniH would be impossible bccausf ^ 
the list or peciple lo whom I «)wc thanks is endless. K'|unninK of 
course with the nances o\ all the scholars whosv works arc cited in 
the text and mcludmn ll'^' teacher^ nd studenfs who%e efforts 
made the wi^rk of ih o%c wholars posM<)le. I j^hall liave to bo con* 
lent wuh thaokmg Jim ( tirdcr and Ciury Tate fo^^jmividing the 
initial impetus for thi\ K>t>k My thanks go also to Paul ()7)ca and 
^lo the 'I ditorial Board of the Natiimal ( ounc.l of Teachers of 
I nglish for tiieir help 

l inda Wotulson 



. Annotated, Alphabetical List 
of Rhetorical Terms 



•MucHon. AIm) a^lkd'rrfrtHiutihm The procosm in the lofk: of 
the iliftcovery prtHcdurr^or workinf from evidence 19 iiypoihe- 
invoKinf a tuick-«nd*rorth mavemeni of tufgesiiion and 
checking. In thi% procets two pieces of data could he explained 
hy a hypothesis, the validity of which could be corroborated by 
te (IndiDf of another piece of data. If the third piece of data is 
true, then the hypothesis is probably true. Since the question 
remains of «hat sunested the hypothesis, abduction dlfTen 
from deduction, which follows t>e pattern of aimerte^ anteced* 
ent to consequence. John P. Day. Indut ttxr fn^hahlltn (New 
York; Hqmanities Press, 1961). pp. 66fr I. M. Bochenski. Tlu 
MefhtHJ^ i*f Omtvmpfiruiry Thought (Dordrecht, Holland: D. 

. Reidel Publishin» Co.. t%5), pp. 92ff. For r discussion and 
model, see James L. Kinncavy. A Thttm 0/ /)h(r/im<*.(Kngle* 
wood diffs. N.J. : Prentice-Hall, l97U,pp 143-44: 

In the prtYVe^n or flMucttvc discovery, two «rpiralc or d^ja'. 

d| and d2 ttiuld both he ejipbfned hy a hypoihrmii M| . if \hi% 
hypi>lhr%i« were tni«.{rurther d»t« iliouid r)ii»t «vhich uould cur* 
roh«ir4lr iKr rvittencc of ll| . ihit corrohomiWe ditii h cd|.. Slmi- 
Uriy d4 and d« could hr •^plained by ll^ and it« r^iMcncr cU»uld 
h< currolniralcd by the findina or cd«. Supposing Ihr corrubura' 
tive data to have been round. Hi and both suagdKl a common 
e«plan4ticin I ir were'irue. tlirn it vould <iu|tir«t another 
hypothec II > . wKuh'ci)U(d be corroborate J by cd ^ . ^ 

accessibility. The relative ease or difficulty with which meaning 
can he derived from a sentence, f^or a discussion, >ec W. Ross 
Winterowd, 'The Three R's: Reading. Reading, and Rhetoric/' 
A Sympffsium hi Rhetoric, cd. William h. T^flne^, J, Dean 

. Bishop, and Turner S. Kobler (Denton: Texas Woman's Univer* 
sity Press, 1^76), p. 53 



•CI. fhc irktutftii or the UrtimatKik* rrmncwork w^lkU Ihv Ftftii4iU 

lion. Whtti Uofic * for ii iltcHitlil or rvi^ni. Kcnnciti tturfcc. 

' DrtfrnttiiMXttlly.* the bitiili unit of ikiitin wuulU ho aeflnrii iiii 
'ihc hum^n Nnly in toniicHHi« ur purpoilvv motion/** ip I4l 

•cldlibn. In iV»mtHi%itk)n. a utruciunii pilncipk oi nuilUIn* (^n the 
noun. Ihc ml), and the mttin cbune of « !irntcnc« hy aditinf 

. c|ud(ncr% en mudiflrrv or of huikllng upon th«r Icml or thctis 
vntcncc of a paroftriiph hy adUinf nHHliryinfHM;ntcnt'c% Prjtnci* 
( hh%tcn^n. "A (icncTativc Rhetoric of the Jknirnce/* Ci$ll%nr 
V Cnpfifunifhin u$iJ ( nmtnunhiifH^Pi UUktobcr l%JlK 155-61: 

I «»r ihr louid^iiMin itf «uih « nvn^ri^ivv ur proituvii^r rhrtori4 I 
- i4Kr Ihr %i4icimni fr»»fft John I r%KirM»/ihr uri$in«Uir uf fht <irr#i A 
H»uA\ vi>ift%r«! him%(H '4 niivi^liM In ih« c^mk "III* i rail of 
Wniini; ilwfnhrih irntuf% tmlnH, Kh»l«>vt|ihK«l lihi«r>. 
I•*4^^ fu Jiuu%«r^ 4 prmtiptr ui ihr ii^riirrS t^iifi »hKh.ihough 
kn.»*n he *4>» t<» all prjiiiiMmrr%. he htf« nrvrr.%rrn Jiiku%wd tn 
pnni Ihr r>«nctfk i« ihu *Whtr> yuu %fcriu. >iiu m«K« a piMnr 
m»l Ky «uHrra^ftn# a% ihnufih you Otarfirnril a p%«vil hui Hy 

I \ ample He »lMH>k hi% hjmk a quick *hake (noun cluMerl . 
hn|tcr\ ito\*n (ah\4>htc|. like a pianiM (preposMioiul ph iv),*' 
Sinclair Lewis 

wfUrrwrd writing. Jhe charactenMic of wrifiug t; ji it muM be. 
ci>ncerneil wiih an audience, created hy the idea that penuamon 
implies an audience Kennvth Burke. I Rhitnru ui Mutin s 
I Berkeley. University of < alifomia Prew l%<^l. pp 3H-3«>: 
"Thus hy a rouni^ahout route we come upon another aspect of 
Rhetoric \\\ nature as inUln wui since persuasion implies an 
audiente/'lp .^M 

addre^MT. The pervm heing addrevsed in divourse Roman . 
JakohMm. "Linguistics and PcHrtics." .S7i/i- in lu^wtuuv, ed. 
Thomas A Sehtiik iNew York: John Wiley & Sons and M I T. 
Press. r>hOK pp. 350-77. 

addrrmrr. Jhe speaker or writer in discourse. Roman Jakohsim, 

'Linpuistics and Poetics." StxU in J.jntiuuct . cd. Tho.nas A. 
ScK-ok <\ew York John Wiley A Sons and M.LT Press. I%0>. 
pp 350-7-. 
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lk'nj4fiMti S HIiHim cl 4I . ^iK /iii*wi*»i»M ♦•f I ,huah^**t^ Uf' 

Pcrtf ui 41,1, Hciu\ 4|tK*iU, 4|iiMiv>. ^'fiU ^nir|nt\^* thai 4n^v^cf> 
•li* iiiK'stMinx. \Um * 4tut Hy ^h4l itic4ft^'' for 4 fhtmitlu or 4H 
v-vtfwi Kcnru*ih Murkc. I r«f»#*#/«ifr' iNcv^ ^ork 

• ^ 
aiirnl Itu* cknunl o| liiv ar4iH4n%hc lMin%;v^ork v4lKnl the 
IVni4»t 4U. HCiu*. 4|?ciu 4|toiu>, 4ml puri OH- lh4l 4rt>^cr\ 
llu' i)iir%lMHt. It* J Hhtusfhi of .01 kv'ruulli 

llurkf f i.t.nnnhii t I/, n . . Nork hctiiuv II4H l*M<> 

f 

aim iif tllH'ourv llu* c \i rlut iho JiHoufM* i> mrctuUil to 
4thic\c Ml fill* hslciK'r »»r rc4»fvr I \ KKh4riU. 1h% fiuff»^'*ph\ 

,*MA \.\\ws I kiniti'.iw. IfU' Hjmc Ximih oI Dinotirv. 

ft ihi nfvnt M c rtih- .^tik ,1 (h, Ji%«i>i|fu ttii int« rii <N» 
. .K l»ifMf Im p» MiM'lv Mr u» 'nfMiiii »»r i»» 4% ri»»«fui»4>v Ou l^gi^^l 

J4nic\ 1 KMitu*4vv. I Ihitui tti Ih^^ttuiM il.niek'MtMHl 
< hllx. N J PrciUKc lbIM 

anaphiira A rlu-lorujl li|ttirc mi \^hk h ihc vjinc ^orJ is rcpi^ud 

4l lIlC K^UtlHItft^ •»! silvvOM^C pltf4H'N. wLmsvA. or s<MHCfKA*> 

I \.iiMplv' ^"llu'irs tiMi* 10 Mi.ilu' fcpK, I liv*»r\ noi \o ft Mv»H 
v*li> i hcir> hill t(( il« 4nit (Ik'V l.«uuM»rr //m i hs$r\:% »'f fht 

dnlilhrM% \ hisiirc iUm wukcs iiw ol vontr4xtin)? words, t^hr.ivs, 
Ni*nlciKi's. nr uUms lor cmplusK <ivncr4nv ihc 4onlr4slin|! iilc4\ 
.irc hmnd in p4rjlU-l ^trwmnulK al slriK ltir^*% J ^umpic^ Mjn 
propi»si'\ ImiI lt»nl (hsp(»w^ ' Mioiims J Kt'iiipis. .itul ' < nr- 
rupUil trv*< rtK ti jr^* Mk* uorsi xLivi-n * l)4\ ul ( t.irrK k 
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* * 

llituvhtrf of th^ VoH^^f 0f (Hid? f> i>Ml^» If lh«i riMtitf fhua 

•tpttrntniaiiiiii Alw /trf^MU«#ii A cbuMfk^ttiofi ut farm uf 4*%- 
Miur^ h<tMnii 4% 11% fufKiHH) lo wunviikr w prr^uid^ in aimIh 
rnvr «r tu prwf w rvfuitf # point of vi«% or m l^r Aryiim^n' 
liiHm yw% imiiKtHtn. moirini from ohwrvvliont iN^ut pMlk- 
wbr ihinii% lo i«nerjiUAationii. or d^tliKiion. moving from mn- 
rrali/«itiun% lo yatU mfcninc«i^ about parikv iir%. or %om* wom- 
Hinaiion of the iwo 4% it» puiirm of Umlopmvni, The •r»U^ 
iional m%Hk% of UiHoun^ narmtion. dmrtplion. arfumcnta- 
iHin. anU tfup^niiHin art Mlevecf to have hern finl Kicniinrd 
4\ *uch by Altf zander B^in jn /^fAt^ (h$pifh$%ino*9 ami Hhrfnru 
iAmfcn%:M rililion. Ncirfcr Vorfc |> Applcton A < o . IMQOl Tra- 
Uimmally ihrtt form% of appeal have he«n idenlifWd in arfu- 
mentaiKin lofKal f/oavni. emotional ifH$fhn%h and ethkal 
irfhnx) 1 Of kat 'argument l% 4 clear, appropriate prope^iff of 
thnuiUai i,f evHlenie and a coniliHUcm I motional arpument 
cvokc% cmotHmal nr%pon«r% in the audience I thical argument 
rc%t% upon the re^pon^r lo the speaker or author aa someone to 

, K* trusted The traditional parts of an arfument are a% follows 

. th# hcninnina. In wluch the author ^in« ittention 

i>r c^tahh%he% credibility or both. 

nanathi backyniund or content for the dhcu^iMon. 

nrftffftMthf pn^fHmtion. the*i%. or chief theme; 

rantf$0, delineation of the Mep% to bt follt»vi^ed in the dm- 
iU«%ion. . ' 

**»*ifmfiann pnH»l ^nd evidence in uipport of thf nropo%i* 

r^fut^tion or cihna of madctiujcte^ in the op- 
p<>Mna viewpoint^ 

ihien dittre»%Hin. rvlated itcmt or aryument^. 

n^f^'^tiffff K*>fK\usHm %uminiirt/in|r key points or ciilU for 
•H tion 

Mo\t rhefora tc%tbook% h;ivc irtHxl diwu«%ton% t»f ^ryummta- 
lion In addition, ve Stephen Toulmin. T/ir f Vi t$t Artu99u ni 
iC a:nbridge At the linivcnity Prew |Q5M>. Richard I). Rickr 
apd Mjkolm C> Sillar\. imtimrnfuftonand the PrttunN iluimx 
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/V.-,., iV«fe Vt,fik it^in ifji^y 4 ^Ch4«n 

lolirr WilkuiMtn 4Hti fSi/tcll We4*rf iSoif* (1^^ U%4 I nt^^- 
«tl> of N.Mrr l»4mr l»rp%* Sff Hutrnm »i " 

mrnu uf w%cr*>! %rnimr% mnnitin ihitmiih 4 r^r^fr^ph Kkh^rU 

AMrrUirial lunr flu- i|uj|ii> oi 4 %i4U*iiicnl 4% ii» Knit <4rrvinK 
mi4ninir 4ntJ 4%H*rlinic truth St4tcmvnt% %4rv 4% tt* the Urjrrv 
to ^fchnh thc> ^4n »»c 4rfirriicil *»r Urmctt. r4fiimtf fnim /it.i. 1 
torn-. vh4r4i.tcn%tK uf the litcr4Ut4tcmcnf th4l HciiMly jHlrmcJ 
or itcnK^r to hifiif tonr. 4 Mmr*lr 4tvKi4tMrt bctwu^rn t^o 
tm^ts Philip Whccli%rt|thl. //u Huni^fif h^unimn iUUn%mm$ 
ton lnUijn4 ('nnrcrMly P»c%%, l*>l>H>, pp |Mi4mplo 
Atf/i/ An idc4 hkv 4 C4n4r> .Mr^ftlnf in Ihc tiark for 4pplc' 
HVil 4nU Kirlcy ' C jrl Rjko^^ i hmnu x taf luwi /iran 
'Ah iJc4 1% hkc 4 v4n4r> MnniiiK in the U4rk tor 4pplr%ccd and 
Kifky Whcd^^ripht. p 

a%ymirtufi Ihc omi\%i(»nor vtm|iinwli«m% hctv^ccn ^ttrUs. phr4%r%e 
Mr vbu^% . \4mplc Vyc for eye. tinith fur linHh. h4nJ for 
h4ml t«MM lor liHit " lKriitcrt»nomy I** 2\ 

alllliMir of rhrlofk* l\w p4rlH iil4r %i4ti* or rninJ ot 1 \pc4kcr or 
*riiir in ihMi»%>iMir 4 ^u>»kvI 4nd v^hkh torm% 4 p4rl of hi\ or 
her mcwua- Smc ol thcv 4ltiluiL*v 4> idcnlificd h> Wc4thcr\ 
jiul iic'^ii'r jrv vonfidjnr. jiidtonux. i|uurt, imptutae. im- 
pa^>i«mcd «.i>mp4v\ion4lc. vnlk4l, 4nitr>. 4nd 4lHurd Winston 
Wc4thcr% 4nd {)li\ Wmchc^frr. fhr InuuJts 0/ Hhrtn^u 
ir ngkrifctHHl ( lifr\ S J Prcntkc H4ll |<>'^0i 
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likdv ui In? m irn<rf4l. iiKtrint or pluNl irmi% I r^nch 
Hiuh*fn :il fSf«k >0rli ttiffHrf A Kii%ii> I^^Hi. fi 2n 

ii iff H*<r*kinii 411 4n4l«^ tH mci4|>hur fur if or mluvinn II lo 

i4i 4mllump> ^ftiih 4|iv ihc whHc ^hi%l^cr^ UMUmn twr mu/^k ' 

htt^i ffirlofk»l ft«r«n'ti Kcn*4Kh lhal idi%r^ii|Mlr% iHc r%crv»%r 
i»l rtu*lork4l 4Hi|iiv H i»lH.*rv4ht»fi ol 4ii% %|VtPvh ur^Himn 
4»uJ itui rrt>iliuv-% r^'hirK4l rtHntiK*^ ih4^c%n*4in ihc mk^ Ui 
%*hi h iiti f4iKc% or mriiicn m^rcr mu\1 ii4nf« rw if ihi?v 4ri?' lo 
S- %nviii%i' M^flm SHMnfii4nn Ji . ' Kh^iornal Rr•c•l^h/* 
\. u Hiht*>0t, cU M4riin Si<^»nm4nn. Ir <\r^ Nork f lurk^ 
VriHiHr %HMn%. I*H»"> !l 24 

li»«k i»riirf Mm %(mlrni of v^ritinn 14 ho 1% rc%irkici^ lu 4 narro^b 
r4ti|ic ol %>nf4i,ik wm4fOu> 4fiU rli<iorK4l opiHm%. proUiKiny 
n»Uitiur04r> or Uni^liTil pit»H- w»lU 4hiHil fifli^c^n lo lhiny«fl%tf 
errors inr llitcc humlrcii %ki»rJ\> 41^4 »No 1% wtur^vicri/cU Hy 
ruin.K4drmii riUK*^K r»r4irm4lK t^UiKjhonal ^uK jnd Uar of 
i4ilitrv tn .U4ilcfn»v rok^ Mirui P Sh4UfihtivMh> . *'ll4%i4 WriUnji/* 

t4ic ilori>orih Tv^4^ < hn%iMn Uni%croi> Prc^%. P^**!*). 
\ X'^h" 4Im» \lm4 I* Sh4U|thnc%%v. //r«»f am/ / 

Mark InfkUi %eni«rirf«riBI;Vi Hu* dulcvl of 4 irroiip of jhiHil 
*t<l pcrwvnt i*f ht4^k \mcrk4n'b v*f Af/K4n 4nic%fry lli4f \u% 
stti .fur4l 4ml hiMorH4l iliffcri'fKi-% from IK* I nfiliUi MH>k%n 
hy muM i»iltcr \mcrK4n\ for 4 UikI> of if% hivor> 4nJ it\4t^. 
MTV I I htlUril fiUt i t »iiih^h iSc^ Vurk k4ndom IIouh'. 

Vkmm % ia%cHi€ffD> I nim cdiK4lion4l theory. 4 <b\%irK4iion uf 
cdu- 4tii>n4l lEfuU jnd uh|«rcliiflf% 1^^hti:h it intended lo prmidtf 
help tttr fcKhcr^. 4dminKtr4lor\. pri>le\^ion4l %pcvi4hM%. anit 
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reseacch workers in dealing with curricular and evaluation prob- 
lems. The objectives are classified as cognitive and a)y'eLfiyc 
The coKniiiic group deals with the recall or recognition of 
knowledge and the development of intellectual abilities and 
' skills. The affvcdw group concerns changes in inter >ts, atti- 
tudes, and vali.v Benjamin S. Bloom et al., eds.. Taxonomy 
a/ HLlut adonal Oh/a fives (New York: David McKay Co.,- 1 956). 

C 

cant. The styli' of discourse characterized by thj^if^e and repeti- 
tion of convenlionaK trite, or unexamined opinions. 

cause and effect. One of the traditional topics of classical rhet- 
oric that consists in arguing from the presence or absence of the 
cause to the existence or nonexistence of the effect or result; 
or, conversely, in arguing from an effect to its piobable causes. 
( iuisc and effect can be an inventive procedure in which con- 
Cent is generated by looking for causes or effects in a particular 
situiition. it can also he a method of organization for a piece of 

^ disourse or for a paragraph within. Lane Cooper, ed,.and trans., 
liic Rfi.'tnric (jj Ari.stofk' (New York: Applcton-Century-Crofts, 
l^>32): "if you prove the cause, you at once prove the effect: 
and i:onversciy nothing can exist without its cause." (p. 170) 
Example: "Here dead lie wc because we did not choo^e /To live 
and sh'ime the land from which we sprung." A, E, Housman, 
from More Poettis. - 

chains of meaning. See equivalence chains. 

channel capacity. The limited *amount of mental power available 
to the speaker or listener to recognize and to interpret symbols, 
to arrange and combine images, and to frame the thought cx- 
presseil. For :: discussion of its significance in composition see 
h. 13. Hirsch, The PliUosojihy of Composition (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicq^o Press, 1077), p. 78. 

claim. The conclusion or point of issue in an argument. Stephen 
Tniilmin, The Vses oj Ar^umcfit (Cambridge: At the University. 
Press, 1^58). See also and ui/rrt////. . 

classical rhetoric. The art of persuasion, descending chiefly from 
the rhetorics of Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian. ^jnd composed 
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of five canons or .arts-inventior^fTm:i:a//o), arrangement (c//5- 
/70.V/7/0), style (elocuiio), memory (mentoria), and delivery 
(pmnuhriario). There were three occasions )*br the use of the 
art of persuasion: epideictic (for the present- i.e.. during cere- 
monies, corhmemorative events, and arguments^; deliberative 
(for the future); a^id judicial or forensic Oudgments upon the 
past). Three means of persuasion were given: eihos (appeal 
based on the character of the speaker), pallios (appeal to the 
emotions of the audience), and logos (appeal through words Or 
logical reason). For a complete discussion, see Hdward P, J. 
Corbett, Classiaaf Rhetoric forihe Modem Student (New Ydrk: 
Oxford University Press, 1965; 2d ed., 1971). Lane Cooper's 
translation of The Rhetoric of Aristotle (New York: Appleton- 
Century -Crofts^ 1932) presents a good introduction to the tra- 
dition. 

classifiQation. Usually with division. One of the traditional topics 
^ or ways of thinking about a subject that includes identifying the 
^ subject as part of a larger group with shared features. Division 
breaks the subject into smaller segments. For a discussion of 
classification as an underlying pattern of thought, see Frank J. 
D*Angelo. A Conceptual Theory oj Rhetoric (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Winthrop Publishing Co.. 1975). pp. 44-47. Example: *The fish 
belongs to the superclass Pisces, having fins, gills, and a stream- 
lined body. This^'iuperclass includes the 'class Osteichthyes - 
(having a bony skeleton), Chondrichthyes (having a cartilagi- 
nous skeleton), and Agnatha (lacking jaws).*' 

climax. A rhetorical figure in which parallel words or sentences 
build by degrees of increased weight. Example: "'Veni, vidi, 
r/r/ "(**1 came, I saw. I conquered.") Julius Caesar. 

code. The language or other communication signal that is com- 
mon to the person speaking or writing (addresser) and the per- 
son listening or reading (addressee). Roman Jakobson, ''Linguis- 
tics and Poetics." Style in Language, ed. Thomas A. Sebeok 
(New York: John Wiley A Sons and M.l.T. Press, I960), pp. 
350-77. • • 

cognitive domain. The area of educational goals which has to do 
with the recall or recognition of knowledge and 'the develop- 
ment of intellectual abilities and skills. Benjamin S. Bloom et 
al... eds.. TaxonofKy j)f Educational Objectives (New York: 
David McKay Co.. 1956^). See /i loom's taxonomy. 



comparative rhetorical research 9 

communication triangle. The structui'e basic to all uses of lan- 
guage that includes a person who sends a message (see also 
addresser and encoder); the message itself, including the signal 
(code or language) which carries the message and the reality to 
which the message xefers; and the receiver .of the message (see 
also addressee and aec(uJer). Aristotle made tKe triangle the 
basis of his Rhetoric. For a diagram, see James L. Kinneavy. 
A Theory (tf Discourse (Englewood Cliffs. N.J. : Prentice-Hall. 

' |97I),p. 19. 

communicative competence. Knowledge of language-in ihe sense 
of syntax, phonology, and semantics and knowledge cf the 
social world and its rules for usins language so that speech is 
appropriate both linguistically and sociolinguistically and en- 
ables a speaker to communicate effectively to achieve self-iden- 
tification and to. conduct activities. For a defmition, see Dell 
Hymes's preface to Ditecti(m in Sociolinguistics, ed. Jbhn'H.* 
Gumperz and Dell Hymes (New York: Hplt. Rinehart & Win- 
ston. 1972). For further explanation, see Courtney B Cazden. 
Child Langufige and Educaiit.n (New York: Holt. Rinehart & 
Winston. 1972). p. 3. 

communicative efficiency. The psycholingiiistic principle* of 
communication that determines that one piece of pros^ can be 
judged better than another because of its relative readability. 
K. D. Hirsch. The PhiloS(}phy of Composition (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago^ Press. 1977). pp. 74-76: 

. . . the most eYticJvnt communication of t/zi^^ semantic intention, 
whether it he conformist or individualistic. Some semantic inten- 
tions requirtj prose that is complex and difficult to read. An at- 
tempt to express those intentions in easy-to-read pr<x'e would 
properly he condemned as inefficient writing, (p. 75) 

comparative rhetorical research. Research that Hnvestigates his- 
torically given theories of rhetoric and produces information 
about them and their relationships to one another For exam- 
ple, such research might show how Kenneth Burke's and I. A. 
Richards's theories of rhetoric resemble and differ from one 
anotKer and whether one theory seems to have influeaced the 
other. Martin - Steirwiiann. Jr.. '^Rhetorical Research." Sew 
Rhetorics, ed. Martin Stednmann. Jr. (New York: Charles 
Scribner sSons. 1967), p. 26. 
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.comparison. One of the traditional topics of rhetoric based on 
the assumption that a subject may b" shown mure clearly 
by pointing out ways it is similar to something else. The two , 
subject *, may each be explained separately and then their simi- 
larities pointed out, or^thyy may ^ be dealt with alternately 
point by point. See' Leo Kockas, Modes of Rhetoric (New 
York: St. Martin's Press, 1964), pp. 60-61. Example: -parting 
day / Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues / With a 
new colour 4$ it gasps away, / The last still loveliest, till 'tis 
gone and all is gray." Byron, Childf Harold See n.iso eonrrasf 

cm 

competence. Th*? potential a 'ility to use the language that every 
native. speaker of, a iJhguagc possesses by virtue of internalizing 
the system 'of rules that defftrmine both the' phonetic shape of 
the sentence and its intrinsic semantic content; knowledge of 
ones language as contrasted to one's performance with it. 
Noam Chomsky-, appendix to hric Lenneberg's HiologUal 
lunnnlatunis (fj LufWtaf^e (New York:^ohn Wiley & Sons,*^ 
1967). Tcprihtcd in Chomsky's Lanf^uuf^e and (New York; \ 
fjarcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1972). pp. 115-60. See also per- 
forpptufu e a/id communuative eo9nf>e!ence ^ 

complementation. A relationship of the ypurts of a discourse in 
which one part starts a unit of thought <ind a second part com- 
pletes it. The teem is used to describe such units of discourse in 
Willis Pitkin, Jr.. •^Discourse Blocs," College Composition and 
('(fmnuiNicunon 20 (May 1969). 138^8. Hxamples: question/ 
answer, assertion/reasscrtion, cause effect, negative/positive. 
prem»*^^v conclu»^ion. 

composing process. The activities that take place before and 
during the process of writing. In classical rhetoric these proce- 
dures were thougJit of as a discovery of the available means of 
persuasion in^any rhetorical situation through the processes of 
invention (discovering the valid argument), arrangement', and 
style. In modern rhetoric the process is often thou|;ht of as 
cluding the following steps. 

I. Prewriting. Finding a subject and determining what to' say 
:'bout the subject by gathering material from experience, 
research, and observation. For a discussion of this proc/ s 
see D. (iordon Rohnian, "Pre-Writing: The Stage of Disci 
in the Writing PTocess." College Composition and pfnunu, . 



larinn 16 (May 1965), 106-1 2: aad Donald C. Stewart, The 
Xutlwntu Vitu v: A Ffc-Wrirlng Afip^^ach'thSrudcnf Writing 
(Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown, J972). 

2. Planning. 

3. Revising, 

7 

Janet tmig has Tully explored this process by case study in 
The Cnntposing Froicsscs ttj Twcl/fh (traders. Research Report 
No. 13 (Urban;r, Ilk: NCTt. 1971). See also Charles R. Cooper 
and Lee Odell,' eds., Research un Composing Points of De- 
parture (Urbana, III.: NCTt, 1978); anTi Frank J, D'Angelo, .1 
C'nneeptual Thettry of Rhetoric (Cambridge, Mass.: Winthrop 
' PublishringCo.. 1975), pp. 5^54. 

conative function. The function of language in wSu!. the empha- 
sis is upor* bringing about a change in the person receiving the 
message. For a scheme of the functions,* see Roman Jakobson, 
"Lii.gi iStics and Poetics," StyiK in Language, ed. Thomas A. 
. Sebbok (New York: John Wiley & Sons and M.I.T. Press. I960), 

p\^ 350'11. 

confirmatig. The fifth part of a traditional argument, consisting^ 

ttf the main body of the argument where the pro: and cons are 
. presented. See argnntentcttton 

confutalio. The sixth part of a traditional argument, the part 
which refutes the opposing points of view. Sec arguwentatitjn 

connexity. A relationship between every pair of a collection. 
Morris R. Cohen itnd Hrnest Nagel. An introduction to Logic 
and Scientific Method (New York: Harcourt. Brace & World. 
1934). pp. I 13-16. For a discussion of its relation to rhetoric, 
-see W. Ross Winterowd, Rhetoric A Synthesis (New York: 
Holt, R>nehart & Winston. 1968), p. 144. For example, any 
number is either greater than or less than any otner number: 
hence, either relation holcU between any two numbers. {7 

conscienti/ation. The process by which rtien and women become 
aware of the social and cultural reality which shapes their lives 
and of their ability to transform that reality. Paulo Freire, "The 
Adult Literacy Process as Cultural Action for Freedom," trans. 
Loretta Stoves. Harvard Educational Review 40 (May 1970). 
205-25. 
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constttive utterance. A straightforward statement of ftict. J. L. 
Austin, How to Do Thiuf^s with Words (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvaic University Press, 1^62), p. 3/ 

constraint. In information theory, a precise term forc^text that 
describes the reduction of possible alternatives Th language use 
by increasing the probability of a few of them. D. Hirsch. 
The Philosophy f^f Composition (Chicago: University oflChi- 
ca^^o FiwS*, 1977). p. 102: 

^ \ instratnt s 4 precise, functional te m for context. Kvci^one* 
Knc s i^nt we understand. language with reference to its context* 
yet thai *iguc formplation suggests nothing about the actual 
function of context in language processing. Its actual function is 
lo impose constraints on the syntactic and semantic possibilities 
of speech. Because of the sequential character of language, these 
contextual constraints ought to be greater in the'middle of a dis- 
toufse than at the beginning ... 
\ 

contact. The physical and psychological connection between the 
j)erson speaking or writing (addresser) and the person addressed " 
('addressee) that enables them to enter and to stay in communi- 
cation. Roman \|akobson. J^Xingirstics and Poetics," Style in 
Language, ed Tiiomas A. Sebeok»(New York: John Wijey & 
Sons and M.l f. Pt-nss. I960), pp. 350-77. 
, , \ 

content-oriented topic. In the process of invention, a topic*or set 
of problem-solving probes in which the emphasis is on generat- 
ing subject matter for speaking or writing. In a forjn-oriented 
topic, on the other hand, the emphasis on providing a struc- 
ture in which to place that subject matier. W. Ross Winterowd. 
"Invention.'' Contenifwrary RhetorU : A Conceptual Bai-ii- 
groupul with Readings' (Ncv^ York: Harcourt Brace Jcvanovich. 
I9J5). pp. 43^5. For example, the traditional topics such as 
definition vind cause and effect would be content-oriented* 
>^cause they encourage ways of thinking that create subject 
matter. Sec form-oriented tofm , 

contextual variation. The variation* of the meaning of a wortl de- s 
pendent on the entire context of ihe particular semantic occa- 
sion of its use. Because of this variation, particularly in expres- 
sive discourse and in poetry, terms cannot be controjled by ex- 
plicit definition. Philip Wheelwright. The Burning ^'outitain 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1968). pp. 78-81. 
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contrast. One of the traditional topics of rhetoric based on the 
assumption that a subject may be shown more clearly by point- 
ing out ways in which it is unlike another subject. See Lto 
Rockas. Mudcs of Rhetoric (New Yoric: St. Martin s Press, 
1964), pp\60^l. Example: "If of Dryden s fife the blaze is 
brighter, <n Pope's the heat is more regular and constant. 
Dryden often surpasses expectation, and P6pe never falls below 
^ it. Dryden' is read with frequent astonishment, and Pope with 
perpetual d^^Jight." Samuel Johnson, TVrt' Life of Pope 

c^. The main clause of a sentence expressed in simplest form. 
Example: **She removed the keepsakes from, the shelves with 
exaggerated c;»re." *^ 

• c^rre^tion. In logic, a classification of the number of objects to 
which the referent may be connected by the relation: either 
many -rftany (Bob is the friend of Sam. Bob may have many 
other friends, and Sam may have many other /riendft); or 
many^ine (Tei| is the son of George. Others may stand in this 

^ relation to George, but only o-^e may stand in this relation to 
Tcd);*or one-many (George is the father of Ted); or oneofw 
(Five is greater by one than four). Moms R. Cohen and Ernest 
Nagel, An fmrodinrion to Logic and Scieniifie Method (New 
- York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934), pp. 1 14-15. For a discus- 
sion of its use in rhetoric, see W. Ross Winterowd, Rhetoric: 
A Synthesis (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1968). 
p. 144. . 

courtship. In rhetoric, overcoming social estrangement in a lan- 
guage situation and opening' the line^ of communication. 
Kenneth Burke, A Rhetoric of Moiires (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1969), pp. 208-12. Example: ' Hasn't the\ 
weather been hot lately?" 

Crucean aesthetic monism. From Benedetto Croce, a theory 
of style that does not separate content and form; a work of 
art is a unified whole. For a dis' ussion, see luis T. \i:lic. 
Theories of Style and Their Implications for the Teaching of 
Composition," Colleue Composition and Communication 16 
(May 1965), 67. Scv duahsm. 

crot. A bit or fragment used by a writer that works as an autono- 
mous unit with an absence of transitional devices to preceding 
or subsequent units, thereby creating an effect of abruptness 
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wd rapid transition from one point of view to another. Crots 
are arnmsed in random or circular lequence, suoesling-the 
frvnentelion of contemporary experience. Winston Weathers, 
"Grammars of Style: New Options in Composition," tyeshman 
English News 4 (Winter 1976), 4: 

The term wm given new life by Tom Wolfe in his **lntrod iction** 
to a collection of t'squirc magaxine fiction* TAr Secre; Life of 
Our 7 nes, edited by Ctordon Lish (New York: Douhieday. , 
I97|^. A basic element in the. alternate grammar of style and 
comparable somewhat to the ''stanza** in poetry, the crot may . * 
range in length from one sentence to twenty or thirty sentences. 

Exampl'^: "^Students and teacher in classroom (Drone of lec- 
turer next door), fold winter wind rattles leaves of trees outside 
window. Comliusks rattle in open field where rabbits Hide and 

little boys t«ke prai;lice shots at rusty tin cans.** 

^ # 

crucial issues. See issue. ^ 

cumulative modifier. See free modifier aqd cumulative sentem e. 

cumubtive senlence. A sentence in which the main clause, which 
. may or may not have, a sentence modifier before it, advances 
^he discussion, and in which the additions modify the statement 
of the riain clause* staying with the same idea, probing its impli- 
coitions, exemplifying it, creating an analogy or metaphor for it, 
or adding details to it. The jnairyclause is likely to be at a high 
level of generality. By. this method of writing sentences, writers 
are said to "generate*' ideas. Francis Christensen, ''A Generative 
Rhetoric of the Sentence/' Callef^e Composition and Communis 
cation 14 (October 1963), 155-61. Example. "He sKook his 
hands, a quick shake, fmgers down, like a pianist." -Sinclair 
Lewis, fic: generatiiT rlKitoric ^ 



data. Evider.ce for the claim* in an argument. Stephen Toulmin, 
The Usett of Argument (Cambridge: At the Uii^ersity Press. 
195^). See also claim and warrant 

decoder, in communication theory, the audien ;e or receiver of 
the mes«i:^ge. Used in the communication triargle of James l 
Kinneavy, A Theory of Disroursc (Hnglewood Cliffs, N.J. 
Prentice-Hall, I97|), p. |9: ''Basic to all uses of language are a 
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person who encodes a message, rhe signal (language) which car-, 
ries Che message. Che rcalicy Co which Chf message refers, and Che 

• decoder (receiver of Che message).** . 

' . ) 

dcrinition One of Che cradicional topics or paCCerns of choughc 
which places a suhjecc inCo an appropriate class and chen Uif- 
ferenciaces che subjecc from Che other members of chac class. 
The firsc scep limics che meaning of che subjecC : che second step 
specifhjs ics meaning. In prose, definicions are ofcen excended 
by ilfuscracion^i aiid examples. See Leo Rockas. MtHlis (^/Rhef- 
oru (New York: St. Martin's Press, 1964). jy. 55-78. One 6f 
Che best and mosc recenC discussions of deAnicion is in Ann H. 
Berchoff. l orminju. Thinking. Writing The Omtfumng ItnuHifta- 
(inn (Rochelle Park. N.J.: Hayden Book Co.. 1978). pp. 94-104. 
See also Frank J. D*Angelo. ,1 dtncvptuui Thton t^J Rhrtaric 
(( am'bridge. Mass.: Winchfipp Pn' lishingCo.. 1975). pp. 44-47. 

debycd<ompletion topic sentence. A copic of a paragraph scaled 
in Cwo sepyrace unics of choUehC. noc necessarily adjacent. 
Richard Braddock. "The Frequency and Placemenc of Topic 
Sentences in hxposicory Prose.*' RCMunh in the Teaching 
hng!uh 8 (Wincer 1974). 287.302. See n^pii sentenee-' 

deliberacive discourse. ThaC kind of discourse which recon^ends 
a course of action or urges an audience Co refrain from a course 
of action in che fucure. In Ariscocle s Rhetoric, speeches of 
counsel or advice, such as poiicical.speei;hes. proposals forlegis- 
laCion; appeals Co end wars. Lane Cooper, ed. and Crans.. The 
Rhcturii (}j Ari\tntlc (New York: AppleCon<Vncury-( rofcs. 
1932). p. 17: "The elements of deliberachiw [counsell are 
exhortation (encouragement 1 . (b) dissuasion; for^as advice 
given in private always has onO or che oCher aspecc. so^s it with 
those who disc uss maCCers of State in public they eicher exhorc 
or dissuade.'* 

description. The Cradicional classificacion of discourse Chat pic- 
tures images verbally in space and time an^l arranges Chose 
images in a logical paCCem. such as spatial, orq^cording Co associ- 
acion. The Cradicional modes oKdiscourse narration, descrip- 
tion, argumentation, and exposition 'are believed Co have been 
first identified as such by Alexander Bain in luigUsh Omifu^si- 
titni wtJ Rhetoric (American edicion. New York: D. Appleton 
&•( <>.. 1890). See f rank J. D Angelo. " Modes of Discourse.** 
Tcai hinii i nmpftsition lo Hihlingraphical l\\say\. ed. (lary Tate 
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(Fort Worth: Vxas Christian Univereity Presi« t976K p. IIS. 
For a recent discus&ion 9f description as an underlying pattern 
of thought, see'D'Angelo, A Comeptual The^ny of Rhenmv 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Winthrop Publishing Co., 1975), pp.* 44-47. 

• 'I 
devil term. A term so repulsive that if stands at the opposit4^ end 
of the spectrum fium g*></ frr^rt. Richird M, Weaver, Tht EthU s 
.of Rhtrforii (Chicago r.'Heifry Rq|)?e.y Co., 1953), p. 222, Ex- 
ample: *'un-Americ;(n.'* . ' * 

diachronic stylistics. The study of changes in nationaflH^rary 
style from one period to She next. Although at any penod mere 
are many different styles of %yriting, this study looks for signs of 
similarities in prose style which seem4o dominate in a particular 
historical period (**synchronic stylistic^**) and compares those 
characteristics with the characteristics of the preceding or 
following period. See Richard Ohmann, '^Generative Grammars 
and the Concept of Literary Style," Vcmv Rhtloriv%. ed. Martin 
Stclnmann, Jr. (New York: Charles Scribncr's Sons, 1967), p. 
136. See also sym hrtmu slylistk s* 

dialectal varieties^ A term used in linguistics to denote the linguis- 
tic reflection of reasonably permanent characteristics of a per- 
•son in a language »tuation, asdelfmited by individual, temporal, 
geographical, aniKSOcial distinctions constant features in lan- 
guage situations. Michael Gregory^ ^*Aspects of Varieties Dif- 
ferentiation, '\y#>wr«tf/ nj UnguislUs 3 (October 1967),- 177-98. 
Examples: Mr. X*s Hnglish, Miss Y*s* bnglish. Old English, Mod- 
em Fnglish. British Fnglish, American Hnglish, upper class 
Fnglish. middle class Fnglish, standard Fnglish, nonstandard 
Fnglish. . at 

diatypic varieties. The recurrent linguistic characteristics of a 
person*s^ivr of language in situations, governed by that per- 
^n s role, relationship to audience, dnd the discourse require- 
ments. Michael Gregory, ^'Aspects of Varieties Differentiation,** 
Journal of Ungtostics 3 (October 1967), 177-98, Examples: 
technical Fnglish, nontechnical Fnglish, spoken Fnglish, written 
Fnglish. formal Fnglish, informal Fnglish, didactic Fnglish, non- 
didactic Fnglish. 

diMressio. The seventh part of the traditional argument in which 
an illustration, a parallel, or a useful pc/mt to support the argu- 
ment is4btroduced. See urgunicNiation 
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difictioii of modificitioii. The direction^ either before or after, 
in which modifiers are added to the noun, verb, or main clause 
of a sentence, oi^to the thesis or lead sentence of a paragraph. 
Francis (lihslensen, "A Oenerathre Rhetoric of the Sentence." 
i fHItjce CnmpinitUffi and OftnmumcaUon 14 < October 1963). 
ISS^I: reprinted in Francis Chhstensen and Bonniejean Chris- 
tensen. Soiex Tuward a NVu- Rhvfoht . 2d ed. (New York: 
Harper A Row. I978>. pp. 26-27: 

But ^pretlt i« lii)e«r. main ng ip< lime. anJ wniinf imtvcs in 1%$^' 
space, which t% aiuUifouf jfC time. When you mid m mod^^r. 
whether to.ihe noun, the verb, or the mail) cUute. you muH adJ 
It either Kefure the head or jfier ii If you ai^il it before the head, 
the difection of modifu^lion can be mdicatfd by an jrrow 
^»initnff fon»jrd. if you jdd il after, by an arfftw ptunlinf back- 
ward 

discourse. • Verbal expression in speech or writing: a coherent 
and reasoned treatment of a subject: a lengthy treatment of a 
subject: a conversation. James' Moffett. Tcuchinx ihe Vnivenv 
n) Discuursc (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., |968>. pp^ lO-II: 
"any piece of verbalization complete foe its original pycpose.*' 
James L. Kinneavy, .1 Thi'nr\ af J)is(nursvihn^i:wooiiX\i(fs. 
N.J : Prentice-Hall. I97||.p.4: 

the full leHl <whcn leu%tblel ot an orJV«>r wrilten situation, it 
iJoe% not denote nece%«arily a rational or lOftic^Hy coherent con- 
tent . the ditvour«e can be direclfd to any aim ot'^ranguaiee or refer 
to any kind of reality . it can be a poem, a conversation, a tragedy. 
- a i<*kc. a wmmar discussion, a tull-ten|Cth history, a penodu'al 
article, an interview, a sermon, a f V acU . 

discourse bloc. In a Jiscourso.* a unit of thought which' is arranged 
^ hierarchically with other units according to the functions Uwy 
scf^in the discourse. A bloc ma/ be several sentences or para- 
graphs or u part of a single sentence. Willis Pitkin. Jr., "Dis- 
course Blocs."" ( nllcj(i' Cnmpnsitinn UNd Cnmfuufiiialinn 20- 
<MJf l*)69). I3H^H. 

dispipsifio. Also urrunja menf The second of the five traditional 
canons or parts of rhetoric, having to do with ordering a dis- 
course. See fnnn 

divbion. See clawificatinpt 

dodblrspeak. A type of evasive language, often marked by an 
absence of specific authorship, in which the speaker or writer 
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ohwurrs the td^ai and in which the grneraliuf ions and abstrac- 
tionft ant ranrly'supported by concrete details. i\>htical speeches, 
^advertisin*. and fovemmeni nrports are oflen the source of 
doublespeak. For a working definiiidn, lee Terence P. Moran. 
••Pubhc Doubkrspeak: On Communicalion ai d p9eudocc>nimuni- 
cation/* O/Z/rf*- EHnH\h 36 (jKrpten\her 1974). ?IMH. The 
NCTi: Committee on IHiblic Doublespe|(^ has produced the ful* 
lowing publications: Hugh Rank. ed.. Uniatm and hihlu 
Poliii (Vrbana. III. 1*74): D^nel Dietench. cd.. 

riUMhinu ah4tui p40uhliSfHrak (Urbana. III.; MTK. I976i kx- 
ample -a crescendo of militar>' moves agamst mfiltmtiun Car- 
gets** rht' h'nfuf(na Fupt n 

downViby. The ^vund port of the intensify •duN^npby whenu 
tor leaching have pattern^ of .»crsuasion used m political propa* 
ganUa and in con mercial advertising. Downplay is accomplished 
by Ihwe mean% omission, the deliberate concealing or hidiiiK 
of informalion:diver\ion. the distracting of the reauvr fnm key; 
lisiijK or importanj items; anJ confusion, the deliberate inclu- 
sion of cumplicatiunsand complexities so that pet>ple "give up " 
Hugli Rank. Intensify Downplay/* CoIUkv lMj(h\h (Si:|v 
tcmbcr l*>77|. J0*>-| |. See jImj //;/r;iu/i 

m 

dratnatic r/Aos. Fictional creations of crlfn in literature, public 
scrsice advertiH*men*ts. etc.. in which an image of virtue is cre- 
ated for the character. Jim W ( order. 'Varieties of | thical Ar- 
gument, with Some Account of Ihe Significance of /.//;f/\ in 
the reaching of Composition. I n shman tnglt\h \\ \\ \ 6 < Win- 
ter I^THh 14. 

dramatislic framework. Or Jramalnlu nu thnd ^ A set of five 
problem-solving pn>hes answering the following questions coit-. 
ceming a thmight or evpit What v^as done (act)? When and 
where Was it ilone I wcne).* Who dfd ii I agent)? How was it done 
< agency)? and Why was it done I purpose)? Kenneth Burke. .1 
drjninuir f»f Mulixvs fNcw York: Prentice-Mall. h)45). See 
l\ntaJ 

dualism. Also rhclnmal duahsm The theory of style, originating 
in classical times, which sayif that ideas exist separately from 
style and can be presented in a variety of styles grand* plain, 
middle, low. etc. depending upon the occasion. Louis T. Milie. 
Theories of Style and Their Implications for the Teaching of 
Composition." OdU'i^e Compnsition and CotnnwnUutittn 16 
(May J %5). 67. See i nn van aeslhvtU mnnism • 
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4jw4kc -ii iintn t. An arBumenUittve »iiuiiioif in which the 
ipeakrr or writer diirctt the mrMigr to the audieiicc h< or the ' 
«fMkt to ch;iniKe. Richard t:. . Young, Alton L. Becker, and 
Kenneth L. Pike, Rhtiuric Diuovtn and Chanitt (New York: 
Harcourt. Brace A World. 1970). p, 273. See^also triaJk arnu- 
mrni ^ 

E 

• » 
cfflcinit ethwL The ability of a speaker or writer to meet all the 
demands of a particular and limited rhetorical situation but not 
to expand to the structural and stylistic demands of a new rhe- 
torical si tuattodr Certain folk heroes and archetypal rtfures. 
such as Robin Hood and Beowulf, have this form oirihm Jim 
W. ( order "Varieties of Fthical Argument, with Some Account 
of the Significance of klho\ in the Teaching of ( omposition/* 
I rrslmkin Hngli%h ^ U (Winter 1^78), 14. 

egocentric speech. An early speech habit of monologue ;ind run- 
ning comn entary that makes no attempt to see the work! from 
another person's point of view. Jean Piaget. The Lanmmv unJ 
ThiPUMhiof the Child, trans. Mairyorie Oabain. 3d ed. (New York: 
Humanities Press, 1959). p. 35: 

Kffxrntnc Unfujfr i%, s% hjvr wen. the $toup made up by 
the Um three o( the categories «^e hjve enumerated repetition. 
mt#n(»l«>|tur. and callectnre monolu^ All three have ihks in tt>m- 
mon. that thry ctmutt of r^marii« that are lot addre«ied tu any- 
one, or not to anyone in pariKular. and that they evoke no rea^^ 
tion adapted to them on the part ot anyone to mhom they may 
chance to ht add rtwd 

cfacuhtivc.dhcourse. The mode of discourse characterized by 
strong /eeling or emojton. Philip Wheelwright. Tht iunUftjc 
lountam (Bloomington Indijna University Press, 1968), pp. 
58-68. Ffample: **Damn it!" ^ ^ 

elaborated code. Speech forms which are not restricted to a pro* 
vincial structure and which make it possible for the users to be 
understood out of their own geographical, social, and cultural 
environments: for example, the users of standard English have 
more social and cultural mobility than the users of a localized 
dialect. Basil Bernstein, Language: Socialization and Sub- 
cultures," Langtiugt and Sot ial Contvxt, ed. Pier Paolo (iiglioli 
iBaltimore Penguin Books, 1972), pp. 163*64, See rvstru t^ 
iodv 

t~ 



^tormtia. The Ihud of Uic five (raditkmal cancNfii or parts of 
rhetoric that rrfen to the tiyle of dmroune. See ^/i/c 

tmoHilMii •fffumnil. See ikiihox 

* 

emotiivr fuMctioii. The function of ianguaitc that ti locuied on 
Ihe speaker or writer and aims at direct expnruiof^f that per- 
wn\ attitude toward what (i^ or she is speaktnf>ir Wnt1ff|t 
jiHHit Attributini the terni to A. Marty* Roman Jakcjhson uses 
( mo/irr as one of the functions of languafe in ''Linguistics and 
Poetics/ V/i Ir in LunmHigr. ed. Thomas A. SebeoK (New York 
John Wiley Jk Sons and MIT Prcsak l%OK pp. 350-77. 

cnacthe ivpfr^entatkin. in learning theory, the transferring of 
experiences into j mental model of the world through the 
leammg of behavioral responses and forms of action, such as 
in learning to play tennis or to ski. Jerome S. Bruner. Tnwartla 

Irht^^n nf InstrtHihPft K'amhridge. Mass, Harvard Univenity 
Pres%, Belknap Press, l«>66K p II 

encoder In communKation theory, the speaker or writer of div 
course. l?%ed in the communication triangle of James L. Kin- 
ncjvy in I r/iton o/ ntuouru- (knglewood ( liffs. N J.: 
Prcntice llall. I«>7h, p |q 

lijigfish PretentiiHJs laniruagc that says nothing and is devoid of 
the rhythnvs of contempo^ry speech. Ken Macron**. I pfouM/n 
<Ncw York Hjyden Book ( <>.. |Q7| K hxuimple •The youth of 
coda> need to become jwarc that tradition is hard to break. 
rime% arc changing, the ways of the.modem world are different, 
and Ihc contributions of our older g^'neration^ cannot be de* 
nicd " 

enthymeme A term uwd by Aristotle in the Rhiiaru to mean 
4 syhogiMn in which the premises jrc only generally true: today 
It hu% v«»me to mean j shortened syllogism of jny sort. Lane 
C o<iper. ed. jnd truns . Thv Khrfnrn nf \n 4n(U <New York 
Appleton-Cenlury-Oofts. |0.12i. p, 5 

Ihi' cnth>iiMrm«\ jgjin. it j kmJ *%\ «>nt>^%m. n<m every kind of 
%vM<*«ti%ffi lalU Kbilhin thr prufctntc of t^t^kiiK. and mu«i h«r 
t-%4m>ncU unUtr llukcia «i *holr. or under virnr brA^^h oi 
(f ( onw^urnily rhr (»rr^»n ^txh thr cIrjrrM in%i|tht iAU% Ihr 
n^iuff ot «>U<^%fn%. *h*» knim« from «h4t prrmi«r% jnU m %khjl 
rtvrUe% thejf mjy t4»n«tru«.tfril ifcill Kr •♦^r mi^U rtpcff in 
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regard Xu enlhymcmcs. onct he hjs miistered thr»ir special prtn* 
ince [of things contingent and uncertain such as human actions 
and iheir consequences) . and has learnt the diffcicnces between 
enthynieiiu* and logical syllogism*. (The latter are complete, and 
yield an ahM>lute demonstration. | 

In ,Cl)e introdiiccion to the Rhcroric, Lane Cooper says of the 
en thy memo : 

B«il. jgjin. an cnthynieme may he a maxim ot one term, so I in- 
ct)ln's "AM men are created c«|ual,** Or, again, it may be a maxim 
t)t twt» terms, yet n«)| syllogistic; such are all the Beatitudes 
'*Bleswd are the pure in hrart. f«)r they shall see(iod." The argu^ 
ments g»>»Hl speakers actually use in persuasi«)n are enthymemes. 
ip xxvi) 

l or a description of the enthymeme in modern rhetoric, see 
harl W. Wiley. "The I nthymeme: Idiom of Persuasion," (Juur- 
tvrlv Journal n) S/nn h 42 (February 1956), 19-24: 

Such precision i«i reasoning we leave t«) the needs of demonstra- 
tion An enthymeme. on th* other hand, is one man's judgment 
t»f the propriety o\ events in st)ine conflict involving pe«)ple. 
being contingent, it is not demonstration, and being controversial. 
It IS framed in argument. Patterns of the frame are various, and 
these are designated by Aristotle ;is topics, (p. 1*M 

epkleictic discourse. The kind of discourse for an occasion, some- 
times called ( i rcfnoniul. discourse of the present. Lane Cooper, 
ed. and trans., Tlw Rhvtorii nf Atistotlc (New York: Appleton- 
( cntury-( rofts, 1932). p. 1 7. Examples: commemorative ad- 
dresses and speeches of censure or praise. 

equivalence chains. ( hains of words and phrases within the sen- 
tences of discourse that occur in the environment of other iden- 
tical or almost identical elements. Zellig S. Harris. "Discourse 
Analysis," iMn^uu^v 28 (1952), 1-30; reprinted in The Struc- 
turv of lMn^ua^i\ ed. Jerry A. Fodor and Jerrold J. Katz (Hngle- 
wood ( hffs, NJ.: Prentice-HalLJ%4). pp. 3*55-83: 

.Suppifse our |exl contains the following four sentences: The trees . 
turt] here uhtiut thf middle nf at4tumn. The trees turn here uhdur 
the end ttf Octoher^ The first frost comes after the middle <tf au- 
tumn. We start htatinM^after the end t/f Ocroher Then we may 
sjv ihjl thv middle of autumn and the end of Oett>her arc ociuiva- 
lent hctJusc they occur in the same environment (The trees turn 
here about K and that this e(]uivalence is carried over into the 
latter t w(i sentences, (p. 360) 



n U»ieg vquivalem v i huhis to refer to words and phrases having 
the same referent, W, Ross Winterdwd illustrates how equiva- 
lence chains give a paragraph coherence in Tfie Ctmumpurary 
Wrinr (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1975), p, 114, 
Kxample: 

An interesting stylistic fenture of the painting is the use of a 
light source. Thv iun^ox light bulh, or vyv at the top of the paint* 
ing radiates planes of light which provide the triangular structure. 
This sourvi of light is reminiscent of (Joya's use of u light source 
in "The Third ot May." where the mrne triangufar effect is ac< 
cnfnplished. 

eristic dialogue. A Uiuloguc in which onct)urticipant aims at over- 
powering the other. C halm Perelman and L; Olbrechts-Tyteca, 
THe AVvv Rhcforh . trans. John Wilkinson and Purcell Weaver 
(Notre Dame. Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1969), 
p. 37. Sv'e also hcurisiU- dialtpguv 

ethos. ^ Also ethical argument. An appeal based on the character 
of the speaker: one of three means of persuasion: Ittgos, pathos, 
'dn(ieth(f\. Lane Cooper, ed. and trans.. The Rhetoric nf Aristotle 
(New York: Appleton-C entury-C'rofts, 1932), p, 8: 

The character \cthi>s\ of the speaker is a cause of persuasion 
when the speech is so uttered as to make him worthy of belief; 
for as a ruk we trust men of probity more, and more quickly, 
about things in general, while on points outside the realm of 
exact knowledge, where opinit^ is divided, we trust them abso- 
lutely. 

For a recent analysis of ethos^ see Otis M. Walter, 'Toward an 
Analysis of h'thos,'' Pennsylvania Speech Annual 21 ( 1964), 37: 

t!ihus arises only when there is a strong need, only when the need 
can best be gratified by another, and only when such "ceds are 
perceived to bcicorrectly or incorrectly) worthy. 

See also Richard M. Weaver, The Ethics of Rhetoric (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1953). Jim W. Corder, in ••Varieties of 
Hthical Argument, with Some Account oCj^ne Significance of 
tJhos in the Teaching of Composition," Freshtnan t'nglish 
Vt u v 6 (Winter 1978), has identified the forms of ethos: dra- 
matic, gratifying, functional, efficient, and generative. See each 
of these and rhetorical situation. 

exchange-value. The aspect bf a. message which indicates how the 
person receiving it should relate to the message and to the per- 
son sending it. Richard M. Coe, 'The Rhetoric of Paradox," 
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A SsmpnsUim in HhvtorU, cd. William Tanner. JL Dean 
Bishop, anil Turner S. Kobler (Denton; T cxus Woniun*s Univer* 
sity Fresx. 19,76). p, 6, I xamplcT fn asking. "How are you'V 
the tnith-valuv of the reply may not be as important as the rela- 
tionship establisheil. See also innh-valuv 

exbtentbl sentence. I roni logic, traililionally a sentence which 
directly asserts the existence of its subject by the use of the 
copulative verb: "There is , . 'There are, . - As an inven- 
tive technique, the exijftential sentence (v is i > be used to 
link an abstraction to a concrete observation, thus translating 
a generalization to one's own experience. Sec Donald ( , Stewart. 
/V/r Atithaifii Innr .1 Prc-WritinM Appro^^jf (o Sfiulvnf 
(Dubuque. Iowa: William ('. Brown, 1072^ I xample: 
'l,ove is coming home from work and finding your spouse pre- 
paring dinner/' 

exordium In traditional argument, the opening in which a writer 
or speaker attracts the audience's attention. esiablisJies his or 
her reUability, and creates a sense of good intentions. These 
, purposes are often accomplished by an anecdote or illustration. 
See ur^iinicntatian 

expluralory discourse. A classification of discourse concerned 
wiih the process of finding and discovering probabilities. HiV 
lorically, "dialectic, " Miscovery ''in(|Uiry/' "'heuristic." and 
'Vssay" have been used synonymously for this kind of discourse, 
James L Kinneavy, .1 Thany oj Discourse (Hntilewood Cliffs, 
N,J.: Pr-fiiice-Hall. pp, %-l06, Examples: dialogues.' 

seminars, diagnoses, tentative definitions, 

-Ptposition, One of the Imdilional classifications of discourse 
that has as a function to inforrn or to instruct or to present 
ideas and general truths objectively, E^xposition uses all of the 
common organizational patterns such as definition, analysis, 
classification, cause and effect, etc, Alexander Bain is believed 
to have been the first to identify this as a mode of discourse in 
l.nmlish ( ftntpnsifinn and Khvtnri( (American edition. New 
York; I), .\pplclon & Co., |S<)0), 

expressive discourse. Discourse fTtsyhich the personal stake of the 
speaker in the discourse is the most dominant feature, as in the 
classicaj^ distinction of poetic from rhetoric. Hxpressive dis- 
course is identified as a mode of discourse in Philip Wheel- 
wright's ///(• liurnin^i f-fntnfjtn ( Blooininglon: Indiana Univer- 
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illy Preti, 1968), pp. 69-70. Jamei L Kinneavy, in A Tlmny 
of Dhinum (Hnglewood CHrfi, NJ.: ^ntic«-HaU, 1971), pp. 
393«449, alio UMi txprtnslve a« a claisincatian of diicourK 
and givei the rollowing examples: individual diaries, journals, 
conversations, prayers; social minority protests, manifestos, 
declarations of independence, religious credos. 

extensive writing. The mode of writing that focuses upon sending 
u message or communicating with iuiother. Janet limig. The 
Comptislnn Hhnessvs r>/ Twelfth (imdvrx, Reseaa*h Report 
No. 13 (Urbana, III.: NCTH, 1971), p, 4: **the domain explored 
is usually the cognitive; the Hylc is assured, impt^rsonal, and 
often reportorial." See also reflexive writing 

extrinsic proof. Means of persuasion other than the art of speech. 
Also called inartistic pmof or tion^rtistic pmof Aristotle* in 
^he Rhetoric lists torture, oaths, laws, witnesses, and contracts. 
Brainwashing would be a form of extrinsic proof. ^ 



field. One of the three perspectives of tagmemic invention that 
views data us orderly system^ of relationships. Kenneth L. Pike, 
'^'Language as Particle, Wave, and Field," Texas Qiuirterly 2 
(Summer 1959), 37*54. See alsd Richard E. Young and Alton 
L. Becker, 'Toward a Modern Theory of Rhetoric: A Tagmemic 
C ontribution," Harvard Mducatifnial Review 35 (Fall 1965), 
450-68. For elaboration of the tagmemic contribution*^ com- 
position, see Young, Becker, and Pike. Rhetoric: Discovivry and 
Change (New Yoric: Harcourt, Brace & Worid, 1970). For ex- 
ample, a field description of a plant would partition the plant 
into its parts or would place the plant into a classification of 
other similar pla«,iS in a taxonomical system. See also particle, 
wave, and tagmemic invention. 

figurative term. . In a metaphor, the thing to which the literal 
term, or the thing being discussed, is compared. Laurence 
Perrine. "Four Forms of Metaphor," College English 33 (No- 
vember 1971), 125-38. Hxample: "Wit is the .w// of conversa- 
tion, not the food." Hazlitt. See also //7rrci//crm 

finite topics. A list of topics or set of questions that doeft not 
allow for any additional tonics or questions. W. Ross Winterowd, 
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HrniiPiJ wiih Hvihims (NcH York Ibrcouri Brace JovainwiLli, 
|g75K pp 4M: I xiimpli; Burkc''^ Pcntail. 

forensic clbunurMr Also cjllcil itniUtuI Jiunurw The kiiul ol 
Jistourw thai fontoms ihc jusikc or injushcc ol a pasc ailion. 
Lane ( oopcr. cd. ami Crans . Hu Hln inhi of \rhfn(h (Ncv^ 
Nork AppkMon-( cncury-< rofcs, P>32k p 17 'Co chc ioilkial 
pleader hclonjss che pasc. lor ii is always with reganl to ihm^s 
already done that the one party aeeosi*s and the other defends/' 
t xarnple the disc inirse ot law eoiirts. 

form Ihe structure ol the complete piece 1)1 discourse or ol its 
identiliablc parts. I nnn is oficn usiul in nTodem rhetoric as a 
synonym lor what was tailed Jtsfhtsidn, organization, or ar- 
rangement in traditional rhetoric. I'or a good discussion of form 
m traditional rhetorie. see Id ward P. J, (orhett. (lussuul Rfuf- 
nrn for rhr Mtnhrn Sfinh nr. 2d ed. (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. I*>7h. chap ,V More recent definitions of /iin;^ m- 
elude the following 

a "the internal set of consistent relationships perceived in any 
stretch of diM^-ourve. whether poem. play, essay, oration, or 
whatever . W. Ross Winterowd. •7)/v/um/7/o The Con- 
cept of IDmi in Discourse/' ( nlU t^c Chntpusifinn ami ( onh 
ntunniifinn 22(Kehruarv M)7h, 41. 

b, "comprises those elements in an expression that reflect the 
attiluile of the speaker and that tend to control the audi- 
ence's relation to the expression's subjeh matter and the 
spe.tker. /' Keith I ort. "form. Authority, and the Critical 
I ssav ." ( m/A ci i nalish 32 < March M>7 h. (r2*>-,V). 

c. "an arousing: and fulfillment of desires. ..." Kenneth Burke. 
"I he Nature ol l onn." from i tnitUcr^Stau nwnL available 
in ( 'f'HU fnftnriin Khctuni A Com cfuuul iiui kiirnunii w ith 
Htjiiiftk'y cd. V\. Ross Winterowd (New York: Harcourt 
Br.ice Jovanovich, M>75k pp, IS.^-*)0. 

/rhe essays cjuoteil in the first two examples may also be found 
in Winterowd's hook. 

fomi-orienteci topie, \ topic or set of problem-soMnj! probes 
that proiluces urirnij! tittinj: a predetennined organi/atii>nal 
structure. By contrast, a content-oriented topic produces suh- 
lecl nialler. W. Ross Winterowd. "Invention." ( HtUi nif)itrjy\ 



Rhrrorn .1 OmapriMl BuikgmunU with Ht^aUhigs (New 
Yurk tUrcourt BrfllCb Javanuvkh, I975h pp. 4h4$. {^Mmpk: 
Alton L Bcckcr*ft T-M (topk, rcitrictitm^ illustrntion). See 

free modifier A %entence modiner such uii nonrtstrictivc rela- 
tive or lubordinate clause or a noun, verb, or adjective clutter 
which \% added to the main or base clauie of a sentence in 
the initial', medial, or final position. Francis (*hristensen and 
'Bonniejean Christensen, Vom TowurU u AVh' Rlwu^rk , 2d cd. 
(New York: Harper & Row, |Q78), p. 29, W, Ross Winterowd 
calls them i u\^uilatt\v mmlijivrs because they create the cumula- 
tive sentence, See Ontu^mporary Writer [H^y^ York: llar- 
court Brace Jovanovich, l*>75), p. 363. 

functional r/Aos. The form of vtlfm that creates a mark of recog- 
nition for the speaker of the diiicourse. Jim W. Corder, ''Vari- 
eties of Ivthical Argument, with Some Account of the Signin* 
cance of Hthns the Teaching of Composition/' hrvshman 
hnfilish Vi'u v 6 (Winter I^>7Hk 14. Example: the vthns of ad- 
vertising and brand names. 

G 

generative eihos, A progressive form of ethical quality that is 
in (he process of making itself and of liberating its hearers. 
Jim W. Corder, ''Varieties of hthical Argument, with Some 
Account of the Significance of tjhu\ in the Teaching of Com- 
position," Irvshman Unf^lhii .Wu.v 6 (Winter I97H), 14. Kxam- 
pk: the i7/io\ of the (lettysburg Address. 

generative rhetoric. A collection of procedures for initiating, en- 
couraging, and generating discourse; advice about the com- 
posing process. See Robert M, Gorrell, "In Pursuit of^Cienera- 
tive Rhetoric," Rhetoric Stnicty Quarterly 1 (Winter 1977), 
20-25. In the sense of Francis Christensen'sje<vu'r<i//ir r/i<70r/( . 
the term is a procedure for producing ideas based on the con- 
cept that composition is essentially a process of addition. Francis 
ChristeiWn, 'A (tenerative Rhetoric of the Sentence," College 
C\tmpnsyinn and Communication 14 (October 1963), 155-61; 
and "A k»enerative Rhetoric of the Paragraph," College Com- 
pnsitionjand Communication 16 (October 1965k 144-56. See 
iumularive sentence. 
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gubbMygook. Langu/|i« that \% wordy und homhttnlic. ( uTncD hy 
Mttury Mttvchck, ir ( ongrtf«»miin from Tckuji, ttnd quoted in 
Sluurt ChtfiicN hiwtr nj WnYd% (New York; ilaa'ourl* Brace 
Jovunovidi. I*>54>, p. 240, diaw defines ituhhlvilvw»ok aa 
"u%ing iwo. or Ihrte. or U# wordi* in Ihc place of one, or u%ing 
a five-syllable word where a <(inide syllable would suffice," 

IpMJ lertn. The expa^ssion b; nealh which all olhcr^xprcssions are 
ranked '^s subordinate and whose force fixes ihe scale according 
lo which all other terms can be ranked. Kenneth Burke. A 
iirammar nX Mnftus iNew York; Preniice*Mall. I045K pp. 
106-13. Richard M. Weaver. Thi ^thirs of Khcfnrit iChk^fir 
Mynry Regnery ( o., 1^53), p. 212. Examples: 'progress/' 
"money " 

giMHl reasons. I'rom echics, a number of siatemenis consistent 
with each other, offered in support of an onfiht proposition or 
<>^ a viihie judgment Karl R. Wjlhce. The Substance of Rhet- 
mic (lood Reasons." (Juitru rlv Jnunuil nf Spvvih 4^>(Octobcr 
M>63). 230^0. 

grammar of coherence. A grammar of form involving a set of 
consistent relationships beyond case and syntax called transit 
linns There are seven of these relationships;. 

1. coordinate, expressed by ami or its synonyms; furthcrnmrv. 
tn utttittion. tnn, iihn, ii^iiift. 

2. obst-rvative. expressed by hto or its synonyrj^ \ vt. fnfwcnr, 
np\ Ihc Other hand, 

3. causative, expressed by /r>r 

4. conclusive, expressed by so or its synonyms: then fun', thin, 
fffr this rcasftn, ^ 

5 alternative, expressed by or, 

0 inclusive, expressed often by u colon or the relationship of 
an example to a generality; 

7. sccjUential. expressed hy 'first second third," "earlier 
later." etc 

W Ross Winter«>wd. "The (Grammar of ( oherence." ColU-^c 
hnfihsh 31 (May 1970). 82K-35. Reprinted \x\ Contemporary 
Rhi'toru I i'onicptual Hin k}trouhd with Readings, ed. W. Ross^ 
Winlerowd (New York: Harcourt Bract 
pp. 225-33. 
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2^ ifwmmdf o/ ilWr 

m 

pwmm&f of Mylt. The wi of convenitoni Uut fovemn the con* 
»UMciioii of II componiiton; the criterii that i writer uiet to 
select the »tyhMic materlnlft, method of onninUatlon, and pat- 
tern or itructun? to prtpare a particular compo«ition, Winston 
Weathen, *tiramman of Style: New Option|Un rompotition.** 
trtshmm tjifglhlt NVhi 4 (Winter I976», 2: • Thi^i grammar' 
defines and eMahlinhet the boundaries in which a composition 
must take place and defines the communication goals to which 
u composition 1% committed.** 

frppholect. A national ^\Hrit9i language distinguished historically 
and structurally from any dialect. It is edited (freed of the crro> 
neous utterances and false starts of the speaker), analyzed (H'p- 
aratcd into fici|ucntial units, phonemes, and words), delayed 
(learned us a second language with greater reflection and elabo- 
ration than that used to learn to speak), and stabilised (can be 
stored), hinar llaugen. ''Linguistics and Language Planning." 
Sfuinltnfini\fh \. cd. W. Bright (The Hague: Mouton Publishers, 
l%6). pp. 50-71. 

gratifying eiht$» Tffe quality of a speaker that fulHIls a need of 
the hearer which the hearer judges to be a worthy need. Jim W. 
( order. "Varieties of hthical Argument, with Some Account of 
the Significance of hrhos in the Teaching of ( omposition." 
I n shntiin Ijtnhsh Vi u \ 6 (Winter h>7«K |4. hxample: the 
i thn\ of television entertainers. 



tl 

headword. The word, usually a noun, in ;i piece of descriptive 
writing to which des^^riptive detail concerning qualities or attri* 
hutes is added. I rancis Christenscn. "A Lesson from Heming- 
way." ( >j//('v< t nahsh (October I *>(>3 ). I 2- 1 8: reprinted in Francis 
Christe-sen and Bonnicjean ( hrislensen. Vfj^ v Tnward a \\w 

^ Rhitnrn 2d ed. (New York: Harper A Row |97K). pp. 45-60 
hxampic "the hn ktmv\ with their buds almost like flowers.'* 

heurtslic. (noun) A method of solving problems; a series of steps 
or questions which arc likely to lead to a s<ilution of a problem. 
There are two kinds of heuristics: a taxonomy of the sorts of 
solutions that have been found in the past;and an epistemolog- 
ical heuristic, a methcxl of inquiry based on assumptions about 




s 

hou Mimcthinyi sionws in hi? known. Same cHampk^ of recent 
hctirutic^ iirc Burkc\ Pentmi anJ VcHinn. Bcvkcr. and hkv\ 
particle, wave, anil field, i tir a himhI diwm\ion onieuri^lic firiv 
cediire'^.Cve Richard I VtHingi, 'invention A tt>poyr;iphu'ttl 
Siir>ey/' Ivmhmg i nmpnsit^nn ta Hlhhoi^r^ithuul ^ ^\^n \, ed. 
ttary Tate (Fort Worth Texa^ ( hriMian Dniverkity Pre%v 
pp 1-4.1, where he defines In unsiu a<i Specific plan'* tor ana- 
lv/in>c and %carchintr which f(K;u% attention, guide rea^^n, stimu- 
U\W n#rmor> and enciniraite intuition.** <p, I ) 

lieurKfk- UUilo|iir. A dialogue in which the participant> M?arch 
lumestly ami without Was lor the h^sX M»liition or an>wer to a 
pnihlem ( Itiim IVrelman and l. Olhref htvTyteca. Thi 
Hlu tnth trans John Wilkinson and Purccll Weaver I Notre 
t^.ime. Ir 'I I'niversity ot Noire Dainc Prv^s, t%*M. p. y 

iMjltiKtii- .1* ^i- iwRMili-f It. \s not %uppi»H'U lo hi' uJihutt. in 

rv*>|H viivr viiMAN. Uu\ rjtlu*r .1 .iiuu%%f'fi. in whivh ihc inti-rloui- 

vontrMVv tMjt pfuhlciu I crtjir» t,unti'(MpnrjT> riict^ v^h^ ^tu-^^ 
fhis »UMiri>iiv vKM^ptiiril j\ Ihi- i fi>(u «»ru . hdlil ihjl Jis 

KUs>jori IS tu' uKmI ifUtnttiiCMt tot ti'^ihlttte otMCir»\^-|> 
. • >rK liHK ri , 

Sec also I r/\. '/I ilt^miUi 

historkal rhrtorical m^areh. Rcsearcli that investigates histor- 
ically given theories ot* rhetoric and prmluces inh t tnation ahoul 
tliem ami their histoncal or comparative relationships, Vtartiii 
Steiiunann, Jr.. '^Rhetl^iCiih RenMrch." \i u Hht fnru\, ed. 
M.irtni Stevnmann. Jr (New \ork < lurlcs Scnhncr's. Sons. 

hyprrtx^le A rhetorical figure coinpowd ot exaggecjled words or 
jdiMs lived lor emphasis or etiect and not t » he taken litcrallv 
I \aij^>K' "An apple a das keeps the doctor away " 



I 

iconic rrprrscnurion In learning theor>. the transterhng o! ex- 
periences mto a mental model of the wtirlil through visual or 
M.'nsor\^org.ini/atu)n or the use (ff suinmari/ing images, ihat is. 
Ihrou^'i Ihe perceptions Jerome S. Bruner. I*»\\jrJ j f htf»n 
'»f fnwrto rn^n <( an^hridge. Mass, Harvard I niversily Press, 
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Helknap ftfS%%. p 10-11. W if al flmi ^ rank U lo 

^hiikc* and *a hole \% lo din.* bicr ihcy arc somehow piclunihk 
or concciviihk wiihoui ovllon.*' (p, 13) 

kleattPMl function. The une of lttn«ua|i« for ihc exprvMton of 
conlcnl. Throufh thli funclion «pcak<^ or wrticm embody 
their c^prrknco of ihc rc«Lworld includinfi Ihc world of their 
own conM:iou%nei^ Iheir reuclions. perceptions, and linyuiilic 
aci% of spettkiny and undeniandinn. Tke idealionul function «Im) 
involves expression uf logical relations such as coordination, 
ippctsition. modiricallon. and the like. M. A. K. Malliday. v/i/o* 
hitinns in thv Ito^iUms of iMHUuufiv (New York: KIsevier- 
North Mollaod Puhlishing Co.. I<^77). pp. 29ff. 97-98. See also 
M. A K Halliday. tvurnitift llnw tu Mtun (London: Idward 
Arnold. 1975), pp |7ff, Sec also tntrrpcrsnnist fumtinn and 
ti \ huil flint (tun 

kienliricatlon. I he process of Klcniifytngone's ways with another 
whde refaininit one s own identity, and thus understanding 
another in his or her dramatislic role Kenneth Burke. "Rhet* 
oric Old and New. " Jnuni^l nf iitneral tUiuution S (April 
|95h. :o:.9 See also Burke's I Af/ir7or/i <V W<i//irs (Berkeky: 
t nivvrsity of ( alifornia Pres^i. |9()9>. pp. 19rf. 55rf 'tou per- 
suade a man only insofar as you can talk^is language hy speech, 
gesturu. tonality, order, image, attitude, idea. iUvniijvn^f your 
ways with his ' (p, 55l See also druniuthth /wnvunrk 

iiloeutionary act. The act per&>rmed hy a speaker or writer in 
saying vimething. for tixam;>le. informing. (Ordering, warning, 
staring J L .Austin. /Ani/fy/>fi nun)(\ aifh UVir(*/\ (Camhridge. 
Mass Harvard l^niversity Tress. 1 962 1, p. 98* 

I ' itcicrmmv ^hji tlUKUtumjry act is m> pcrtornu-J wc muti 
it^rtTinmc in whjt wjy w^c jrc u>^$ Ihc locution 4%kmg nr 
.ui^^cnnit J quc%iiiin. giving vume inturrnjtion or »n uuurjnwc *»r 
.1 Mjrninif. jnnouni.ing j verdict or jn intention, pronouncing %en- 
rcfiv^v .mjkinie an jppointmcnl or 4n jppcat or ;i criticism, making 
an ulcniitujiion or giving u Jevifiplion. ^rtiJ Ihc numcrau^ like 

Sec also John R. Scaric, Sptah .\tf\ (Camhhdgc: At the Uni- 
versity Press. |969|, pp 54-7 1 , See spiTt hmt ihtnt^ 



tmpiinl audience. The audience imagined hy a wrilvr hcfoa* com- 
position, the writer predicts tliis audience's prohahic response to 

* anil understanding and imagined projection of liims<.*lf or lierself. 
( liaim Perolinan and L, OlhrechtvTyteca. /C//t7om//n i7 />/;/7owi' 
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ctiya Univrr^ity or ( hiinyti Pivivi. pp ;70h 
imprtiftioniMn. R^iiarUinft %tylc in rticiurk. fhc applKMiion o| 

"nuwinn/* v»U ; and ihc aiicmpi lu cvatuW <isWs in ihrM: 
• icrm%, RivhjrU Ohmann. "<icncriiilvc (tr4mnur% jml fhc( on- 
ccpl of liii^ary Sljilv/' \* v» Hluh\f^\ al Martin Stclnmann. 
Jr. (New York ( harlc^'ScrihncrS St^nv PH»7|. p I U> 

indhrkluaN^ moniMii A^ihct)ry of %i>lc a^ ihc il> nannv\\ prcv 
• win of a wrilcr\j>crMmalily Mavmiii a% i\\ orimn perhaps Flatu. 
II han ii» iniHk-m rcMH* in Moniai|cnc Lihiih I MiTic. "Thcorhr^ 
of Slj L jnil Ihcir linplicalions h>r Ihc Icavhiiin ol C ompmr 
lion." i **lU'fiv ( t»niiut\iu*»n iinili frnmioiHtifinii U)iMav 
f»7 

infermi topic wnlemre A lopu noi \UW\\ by ihc veneer hui ciin* 
MruciJ by ih<r reader Irnm wcral %cntrncc% of a paratrraph 
^.Richard Braddoyk. 'rho I rc(|iicncy and PI.KcinciU of lopu 
»Scnlenci's in I xpoMlory ProM,';" Rt snmh nt iht ftiuhiftn 

inrnrmativc UiH-our\r DiMoursc llul hvuvex on pruvulinis ihc 
receiver with information An infcmnalive %falemeni w me.i- 
Mia'd by \i% facliialily. iis comprrhensivencis. and the dcKrec 
of pn*dK*tabilily of the infonnalK)n ittvcn I hree kind^suf infor- 
nvihon have been dislin)tui%lu'd by Jame\ I Kinneavy: \ynlac- 
lic llhe W()rd\ or word-sinnK^K vcmanlic I what and how much 
inforinalion aboul rcalily Ihe divinirse KivesK ami pragrnalic 
(flic relevance of the infonnation lo Ihc h^lcner or readerl t ot 
a compleic diwiission. see James L Kinneavy. I lhit»r\ nf Ihs 
inursi (I nglewdod ( hffs. \ J Prcnlicc-llali, l*>7h^ pp H*>.«)<i. 
r samples news artWcs. rcpi>rts. summaries. if\lboi)ks. non- 
IcchnKal encyih)pcdia ariicles. Sec j\so pm^nutiu ifit"rffijrt*»n 

inleniafy The (ir\l pari «)f ihc inlensify dtmnplay whcma lor 
leaching basic patterns of perMiasio i iitcd in political pn>pa- 
ganda and ci)mmcKial a<lverlising Inlensjficalion is accom- 
plished by repetition, association or linking, and compiHiiion 
( pattern and arrangement iismg design, variations in wquciue. 



* viifMikHi% in pniporfion ihni iild m ihir fon^^ of wimlt. 
imiir«. M4l movtrnvnlil Mufh R«nk. **lnitfn%ify/I)oi*npliy." 

InifrtMiiliiMiikiii Thr rIm lh«l warUn «»fv muiujitly Ucpcmlrnf 
upon UM ttnoihcr for ihtir me«niniei tind thai mi wctrtl can he 
lutlpfd phhI or iomct >ir m(;0frvvf. or dnyihirnr dv. in 

York OKfofil Univ«r%ify Frew, I«l65l, pp 4'^-i»6 **ihc cffcvb 
on wu-il% of thtfif iomhinaiion.tn %cnlcnvcv <ind how ihcir 
rnr«nm|[ dvpcndu upon oihcr wordu bcforv «ind aflcr ihrm 
m thr Mrnicncr " ip 47i 

intr(loctttor A partk ipani in j Uialofu^ or convirr^tion 

intefpmoMil functkin. The u«c of lannuafc in the c%lttNi%hmcni 
^nd mjinivnoncr oi human relafiondiip^. iht ciiprc«%ion of 
comm<rnf%. aihludc%. and evaluations and ihc i*\prr%%ion of ihc 
rtflationdiip Nrtwccn ihc %pcakcr and ihc tisicncr. M. A. K 
Iblliday, i.%i*htftinnns in ihr luhiil*'h\ ianguuifr <Nrw 
York Mwvicr^Norlh Holland Puhlithinfi ( o . I<I77|, pp. 33ff, 
«)M «)<l^Stfr alw M A K lUih\hy, li jrning Hnu tn Mrun Hon- 
di>n I ird Arnold. P^75>. pp I 7ff See alM) h/i W /imh * 
fh»*i jnd / tfuul flint tiftn 

Uivtmiiu Sci* in\tnh*f9i 

invention in Lalin. luimih* The fiM of ihc five cla\4icat divt- 
\ion% or canon« of rttclonc* tnvcniion \\ conicrncd wiih div 
ct>%crtn| Ihc avatlahtc mcan% of pcnua%ion in any %iluaiion ihc 
lindinfR of arytimcniv In tb^Mcal rhcloric. An%loilc dcHncd ihc 
ha\K \\\K%K\ of findinii aryuitichK. and lhc«c were expanded hy 
( iccrti 4nd Quiniilian In miHJcrn rhciohc. mu fifn^n i% ihc an 
i>l the di^ctncry of <mhKct mailer of dtwounc and t% often u«cd 
H>nonymoudy with prm/Hmig Recent developments in the on 
of inventit>n have Nren Kenneth Burked Pentad i 1 iirammjrttt 
\h»ti\i\ jSevk Ytirk Prentice-Mall. I<M5|I. prcwhiing <D. 
Ctordon Rohman. "Prc-Writing: The Stage of Di^ovcry in the 
Writing PrcKc^/* f o/A-jft CninptfMtinn ami Ontwuinuatmn 16 
I May t%5|. 106-121. and toftmemrc invention I Richard F . 
>i>ung. Alton L Becker, and Kenneth L. Pike'. Rin him Pis^ 
I'Mrn anJ (^lattxr. (New York Harcourt, Brace & World, 
l*^^0\ I. I or a complete dtwu%Mon of invention, tt\ history and 
n>lv m nuKlem rhetoric, mtc Richard t. Young, invention A 
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h^i f * If J lMr> t4ic lliirl Wufth fc^^^t hri%iun I'niwf 

wlui 44fiMMv «Kwur\ In iiicr^fun^. irony u oficn mh^U fur 
humor «»c rhrloriv4l cfrcil li u onrn <KhicvrU i , 4lUmini» 
ihc 4MUKrnvv *f r*Mil(?r lo iinUrr^iantt an iruonnruity tvi%fcrrfi 4 
%iliMtion iinit the s^c^c'chc^ of whariiclcr^ ^lio rrtiuin una^arv itf 
ihc inmy I i»r i NhlMinr^phy on Waym* < H4ioih; 

I Kh% hnu f< huairo I no^r^oy of ( hiv«iitu Prc%v 

l**^4> I \4mpk- >cl C4ih m4n kiiU i>>c Muni he lo\c% Ny 
C4%h Iri ihi% hc4nl Sotnv Uo ii ^^iih 4 hmcr look. S^mic 

U*Mc I mm il4%%K4l rhclorti. ilic %iib|C4.l of 4 4lcb4le. Ihr p«»ml 
Iff votocnliofi m 4 icir4l 4ilion. or 4 lr%%cr wcmfrmcr^y iif^m 
^UkU ihc larger propoMlitm dcpcnU^ In t ru^^yl Umht^." 

i ttnifutuiiftn i '*tnntiftthi4to»^9 \U iCKloher l*HiM, 

1^^ ri*^ Kivturd HraJJiKk liicnltnc^ two kimU of i%\uc% %liHk ^ 
jfiil i.nKt4l Mfik K%uf^ arc commonly rclrv4io i%%uc^lh4l can 
K' lilcniifKHl by ihc tiiHrMNWH h fhvrv 4 nctfil ftu 4 vluniK*^ 
Will ihi% pn>p«»%4l %4iiMy (lul need * U iltcre 4n> pr4i iK*4l po%- 
%ibilii> I ' the pruptkvil beinn 4iloplcU ' \\ there 4ny Uani^r llul 
the ih^nifc hiH intn^^tK^e di%4(lvanl4|re% nhich iHit«^ei|Kh ihoH* 
u\ Ihc iiri|rm4l MtU4t at* t nu hil i%%ue% *K\ur between ilie 
speaker mu\ ihe |>4rlu uljr 4Uihvn\e See 4U0 ^!,$iit\ 

J 

|air||i»ii \ ^ivlr nt Mriimif v h4r4c iv rt/ed b> Mcirdino%, 4b\ir4et 
Wtnw, copheiniMiu wlkhe^. 4nd e\i.e\MVi uh* of ihe p4\M\e 
\»>Ki' 4Imi the \peviah/ed bngiu^e cM 4 Irjde or prcifeWon 

K 

krrnrl In trjtwtt>rtiuth»nul irr.imm4r. j srnlen^e derived iml% 
trom lrjri\f<irnutMtn\ %khkh 4re cibliiejlory \ovh 4% %erb-Mib. 
WKt .iirrcemeni lor e\4mpk\ *t hild pl4y% b4li %% j kernel 
wnten*.e <*herc4% "B4II w pl4ved by child" \s mil K\4uw d 
tM\oKc^ the opiion.il p.mive 
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oi jtNtj;KtKm in a %rni«'iHr tit r»ariifir<iph. ^ktU 4 Hititi 
III 4h\uA\Ps'%h Uk^h m Ihr m«in%kiM%r or iiifin wntrmr. 
ruUMUkfii mmc'mrni to Itmrr lr%«fK of 4lHff4%iHm or u%%kn- 
gtiM» l«'rifi% I fjiin^u ( Hrt%fi*rtM?n 'A C*rnrr»Hvr Khrlork of the 

r^n^h^iylr umMmn, ^ith grrcn %hiitlrr% 411U 4 %l4iv rtM)f " in 
\*.h% ftM.w#f%/ a \« Mhrh^ih cU tNri<^ Vori Ibrprr A 
Ktm. p ( hrt%tcnwfi 4UU% ih * fooimn^ ' l 4vh 

ilr%cl| h%*lr« to nuk< the iJirii of the H4%c* cbiiH^ nnof«' ^oriirrtc 
•»r %fHHifk. Nit r4i^h 1% not morr wonvrrtc or MH%ifk th^ti Ihr 
0rtr immrdMtcly 4Hiivr 0 " I htkln. Jr . ilKr^rvhk^ 

40il iHc tItHinirvr liKt^t^hy i »»lh t9 f ftgifth IHiMarvh l*^'?^!. 
r»4H.^M Wiltum I irmnhcr ilcnirihci h uh t^mtuliix m 
/^ii //f// <-io.A I f^^hih iNc%^ Vorli Molt Kifich4rl A 
^in%ttm. p M 4^ ihc ebb jh*! iVm i»r %intiiKi*% in 4 

pjfjitrarh Nrti*vc« the ihYurul m\\ the partuiibr " 

hiMiiHlV Ihr principle ot r\^j«l4Hihi> in prtivr t^hKh that 
4iicr\ ^hoiil^f Nr 4hk prtKC%% *fch4t thvv rr4»l i<kitho*?t luvmit 
lo iirJc hd^k t«» rvfc^iU cjriK'r purt^ of the tctt t l> Minkh, 
Ihf l%ti»^>t rfti ( *itttp*»itft^*o It hKaffo lUo%cr\itv of ThM 

r.M «bH h4*^ ^mn 4** .1*1 i>» .N*ti4i<iMvfi4 |.i*f UllU i.r unJcf 

linrjr rheiorir A tviv <>t rhctitrual 4n4b%u tlui j\Mimc% that 
ili%^imrv* 1% 4 svrjo t>l tlcliK'ralc mtnc\ rnailc lo j^humr a pur- 
P^»M,- uMMlh lo viit\r> llw rc4ilcr jKnit the rc4vin4Mirnr%% of 

!hi virUcr^ poml vuu RuhjrJ I lafMin, "louafil aT^HCjr 
Khcl«>fK »>| the I %vjv ^ f * i9ttfut\itiitt9 ,itij ( *»09$tf$i§tui a' 

lifrrai trnn In j mciaphtir, the Icrm thji 1% jilU4tt> hcinir iltv 
vU"^*!! 1 4iiri nve Pcffinc i «Mir I t«rm^ i*l Mvlaphttr "' '/A ifr 
i^fi:hJi iS»ncniKt-f l'*"|i IJ^^H 1 ^jimpK "hi/ 1% the 
of v»»nvcfvit»»»n n»»l flu- IihhI ' lii/lilf Sec alw* ft^it9atit% 
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meaning potential 
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literary discourse. Discourse which focuses on the message itself 
for its artistic or aesthetic value. See James L. Kinneavy, A 
Theory of Discottf.\e (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1971), pp. 307-92. Examples: shoMrt story, lyric, joke, drama, 
ballad, short narrative. ^ 

litotes. A deliberate understatement for emphasis. Exapple: 
saying 'They seem to like each other" for 'They never let 
each other out of their sights." 

locutionary act. Also utivrancv ait. The act pf a speaker or 
writer of producing the sounds or graphic symbols with a sense 
and a reference. J. L. Austin. How to Do Things with Words 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1962), pp. 99-109. 
See utterance act and speech act theory. 

logos. Also logical arfiftmenr In classical rhetoric, the means of 
persuasion by demonstration of the truth, real or apparent. 
.Lane Cooper, ed. and trans,. The Rhetoric (ff Aristotle (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1932). p. 9. See rhetorical 

' situation ^ 

M I 

manipubtive domain. The area of educational goals dealing 
with motor skills. 

mathetic function. The function of language for the purpose of 
learning about reality: identification of the self and explora- 
tion of the nonself. M. A. K. Halliday, Learning How to Mean 
(London: Edward Arnold. 1975), pp, 73-75, 106-8: *This is 
the primary context for the evolution of the ideational systems 
of the adult language: dasses of objects, quality and quantity, 
transitivity and the like. The context in which these system^ 
evolve is that of the observation of hoyy things are." (p. 106) 
Examples: the grouping of objects into classes such as house- 
hold objects or partis of the body, and the introduction of propr 
erties than can accompany object names (e.g., bkie ball, two 
pencils):. ^ 

meaning potential. Sets of options or alternative meanings avail- 
able to a speaker or writer in a specific environment; what a 
speaker 'Van mean," determined by the social stnicture, with 
what the speaker VVan say" being a realization of it, M. A. K. 
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memoria 



HaUiday, txphrarions in the Functions of Language (New 
York: EIscvier-North Holland Publishing Co,, 1977), pp, 43ff, 
Example from HaUiday: A mother wants to reprimand' her son 
for playing at a dangerous building site. She jnay make a rule 
based on her authority as his parent, or she may appeal to rea- 
son. She may relate the situation to general situations or deal 
with the- partfcular situation. She may deal with the physical 
dangers involved (be object-oriented) or she may concentrate on 
herself or the child (be-person-oriented). She may deal with her 
son as an individual or as part of the family. All of these options 
constitute the "meaning potential.'' (p, 51) / 

^( 

memoria. From classical rhetoric, th^ourtli part or canorf of 
rhetoric that concerns aiding the m«i(prization of speeches. No 
longer much considered in modern^etoric, 

mental modes. A classification of discourse that incluUes reverie 
and persuasion. Leo RocKas, Modes of Rhetoric (New York: 
St, Martin's Press, 1964), p, 219: "Persuasion is abstract reverie, 
just as reverie is concrete persuasion. If reverie is what the mind 
privately talks itself into, persuasion is what the mind publicly 
talks others into." 

metalingual. A category of discourse that includes jan^^uage about 
language. All grammars are essentially metalinguai. Roman 

; Jakobson, "Linguistics and Poetics," Style in Language, ed. 

^ Thomas A. Sebeok <New York: John Wiley & Sons and M.I.T. 
Press, I960), pp. 350-77. ' 

metaphor. A figure of speech in which a word is transferred from 
its literal meaning^one with which it may be identified. Meta- 
phor differs from simiie in that neither "like" nor "as" is used. 
Aristotle calls metaphor of utmost value in both poetry and 
prose: "It is metaphor above all else that gives clearness, charm, 
and distinction lo the style: and the use of it cannot be learned 
from without." Lane Cooper, ed. and trans.. The Rhetoric of 
Aristotiv (New York Appleton-C'entury-Oofts, 1932), p. 187, 
Quintitrkmcalls metaphor the most beautiful of all tropes in The 
histitutitiOratoria oj (JaintHian. trans. H. E. Butler ( London: 
William Heinemann, 1921), VIILvi, 4: 

it IS not merely so njlurjl j lurn of speech Ihjl it is often cm- 
pl<»ycd iinLonsciously or by uneducated -tKrsons. hut it is in itself 
so Jttrjctivc and elegant that however distinguished the'language 
in which It IS embedded it shines forth with a hght that is all its 
own. 
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For a recent discussion, see Laurence Perrine. "Four Forms of 

3phor/* ColUffv Efif^lish 33 (November 1971). 1:5.38. Ex- 
e: "Debt is a bottomless sea." Carlyle. ^ 

metarhetorical research. Research that investigates theories of 
rhetoric and that produces additional theory* to describe the 
properties of adequate theory. Martin Steinmann. Jr.. 'Rhe- 
torical Research." Sew Rhetorics, ed. Martin Steinmann. Jr. 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1967). p. 25: 

An jJequalc melalhcory does such things as* specifying whal an 
adequate Iheory niusi explain (exercise ol rhelorical ability) jnd 
whal nfiel hods ol discovery and verilicalion il niusi use, jj^j oxpli- 
calmjc rhetorical concepts like purpose and context. 

metonymy. Substitution of an associated word for what is meant, 
hxample: saying '"top brass" for "military officers,'* 

mimetic modes. A classification of disco\irse that is based on the 
imitation of 'luiman talk** and that includes drama and dia- 
logue. L*eo Rockas. Mfu/es (jf Hhcfarit (New York: St Martin's 
Press. I%4). 

mo<lH--<rf language. An gtiage of the function of language'- As 
children grow, they expand their understanding of the following 
set of functions: 

instrutPiental use of language as a means of getting things 



rciiulatitrv use of language to regulate the behavior of others: 
infcnn fifHiiil use of lan^iuage in the interaction between the 
self and others: 

fursnnal use of language as a form of individuality: 
heuristic use of language as a means of learning about things: 
imuf^niatiic use of language to create an environment; 
rcffrejenfuftdfuil use of language to communieate about 
somefhing: to cxp%ss propositions. 

M. A. K. Halliday, Iwplnrutiopis in the l-um ti^nts nj ian^uitiie 
(New Ybrk: KIsevier-North Holland Publishing Co. 1977). pn 
3-1:. 

ode of discour^. A category or classification of diseoursc. Tra- 
ditionally: description, narration, exposition, and argumenta- 
tion first established by Alexander Bain, luifilish Cftmpasition 
ami Rhetoric (American edition. New York: D. Appleton & 
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^o., 1890). See each category separately. Recently shortcomings 
have been pointed out in these categories. See| for example, 
James Britton et al.. The Development of WHting Abilities 
f 11-18) (London: MaCmillan Education, 1975), pi 4: 

First, It ihould be noted that they [the traditional ijnodes) are 
derived from an ejumination of the finished products of prd- 
fessional writers, from whose work come both the categories and 
the rules for producing instances of them. The tradition is pro- 
foundly prescriptive and shows little inclination to observer the 
writing process: its concern is with how people sPUiuid write, 
rather than with how they do, ^ 

More recent classiflcations of modA of discoKirse are: Philip 
Wheelwright, The Burning Fountain (Bloonyington: Indiana 
University Press, 1968), pp. 59-68: expressive, poetic, ejacula- 
tive. literal, logical, phatic: James Moffett,' Teaching the Uni- 
verse of Di.vmi/f^u; (Boston: Houghton MiffTm, 1968): re/lec- 
tion, conversation, correspondenci\ publication: and James L. 
. Kinneavy, A Theory of Discourse (^nglewood Cliffs, N.J.; 
Prentice-Hall, 1971): expressive, referential, literary, persua- 
sive. For a complete discussion oT modes of discourse, see 
Frank J. D'Angelo, ''Modes of Discoi^," Teaching Composi- 
tion: 10 Bibliographical Essays, ed. Gary Tate (Fort Worth; 
Texas C hristian University Press, 1976), pp. 1 1 1-35. 

movements of mind. Plans of organization in discourse that are 
directly related to patterns and habits in thinking. The analysis 
of how each paragraph or section of an essay develops the main 
idea ^A--tfie whole essay reveals these movements. Richard L. 
Larson, ^Invention Once More: A Role for Rhetorical Analysis,*' 
College English 32 (March 1971), 665-72: 

If the student, that is. can see how the composers of essays repre- 
sent their minds moving, pulling together, organizing, and extend- 
ing data, he may see a range of 'possible plans open to him in 
• working with his data. He may also understand that a plan for 
' organizing ideas can also be a plan of inquiry -a plan for gathering 
ideas (p. 672) 



narrailo. The second part of the traditional argument in which 
background information is given and the circumstances impor- 
tant to the argument are provided. See argumentation, 

narration. The classification of discourse that tells a story or 
relates an event. It organizes the events or actions in time or 
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relates them in space. Relying heavily on verbs, prepositions, 
|and adverbs, narration generally tells what happened, when it 
• happened, an<J where it happened. Narration was identified as a 
mode of discourse by Alexander Bain in English Composition 
and Rhetoric (American edition. New York: D, Appleton & 
Co., 1890), See Leo Rockas, Modt^ of Rhetoric (New York* 
St. Martin's Press, 1964). pp, 81-1 1 h • 

nonflnite topics. A set of problem^olving probes that is not 
considered closed and allows for questions that are not covered 
by the list. W, Ross Winterowd, '•Invention,'' Contemporary 
Rhetoric: A Conceptual Background with Readings (ficv^ York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1975), pp. 41-42. Example: meth- 
ods of paragraph development such as analogy, cause and effect, 
definition, and so on. 



O ' 

overdetermination. An overabundance of causes and reasons: an 
excess of motivating factors. From Freudian psychology. For a 
discussion of the term's relationship to rhetoric, see Richard M. 
C'oe, "Rhetoric 1^Q \ ,1- reshman English Sews 3 (Spring 1974). 

Oxford philosophers. A group of philosophers of language who 
contend that because hypothetical and mathematical models are 
too limited for language analysis, the proper place for analysis 
is found in the meanings ;|nd structures of ordinary language as 
it is actually spoken or written. Led by Ludwig Wittgenstein 
Philosophical Investigations (New York: Macmillan Co., 1953) 
the group includes Gilbert Ryle and J. L. Austin. For applica- 
tion of their ideas to composition theory^ see Frank Rice and 
Paul Olson, .1 Curriculum in English (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1970-73). 

oxymoron. A rhetorical figure in which two contradictory terms 
are brouglit together Fxaniple: "deafening silence." 



paradigmatic analysis. The structural analysis of a text in which a 
paradigm or overall pattern or schema is formed by extracting 
certain sentences or pther linguistic elements from their sequen- 
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tial order. The analysis is based on semantic or syntactic repeti- 
tion that seems to be related to the conceptual pattern. The 
analysis may use the original sentences, may recast the sen- 
tences into simpler form using transformational analysis (such 
as passive to active), or may use sentence paraphrases, Claude 
Levi*Strauss used this technique in analyzing recurring patterns 
in myth. Frank J. D'Angelo, in A Conceptual Theory of Rhei- 
orn (Cambridge, Mass.: Winthrop Publishing Co.. 1975). chap, 
6, uses the technique to determine the underlying organiza- 
tional pattern of complete essays, and he points put that the 
underlying patterns, such as definition, classification, partition, 
exemplification, enumeration, etc.. resemble those found in 
traditional composition texts. 

paragraph. A description of a unit of prose involving unity of 
thought and purpose and usually the presence of several sen- 
tences. Alexander Bain is believed to have first developed the 
rules for the construction of paragraphs. See Paul C. Rodgers^ 
Jr.. "Alexander Bain and the Rise of the OrganiCiParagraph.*' 
Quarterh Journal o) Specih 51 (Decerfiber 1%5). 399-408. 
For the history of the paragraph and a discussion of recent 
theory, see Virginia Burke, 'The Paragraph: Dancer in Chains/' 
Rhctork TiKlifcs fur Application, ed. Robert M. (lorrell 
(Champaign, llff NCTH. 1967), pp. 37-44. and Virginia Burke, 
The Parafiraph in Context (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mcrrill, 1969). 
Francis Christenscn, in ^'A Generative Rhetoric of the Para- 
graph." C(rllege Composition and Communication 16 (October 
1965), 144-56. defmes the paragraph as a ''sequence of struc- 
turally related sentences** related by coordination, subordina- 
tion, or a mixture of the two. For a synthesis of recent theory 
about paragraphs, see "Symposium on the Paragraph." Collcfze 
Comf)osition and Communication 17 (May 1966). 60-87. See 
also Richard L. Larson, '^Slruclure and Form in Non-Fiction 
Prose." Teaching Composition: 10 Hihlit)graphical Essays, ed. 
c;ary Tale (Fort Worth: Texas Christian University Press. 1976), 
pp. 63-71. 

paragraph bloc. A group of paragraphs that work together to 
develop a major segnuni of thought in a p4ece of discourse; 
one of the main points, closely resembling a major heading in an 
outline, that is being developed in an essay. William F. Irmscher. 
The lloh Guide to English (New York: Holt. Rinehart & Win- 
ston. 1976). pp. 99.102: 
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The paragraph bloc is a unit of discourse that has not been given 
adequate recognition or study until recently. Its meaning is 
closely related to the political use of the word bloc. In politics, 
a bloc is a group of people who work together for some common 
cause. In discourse, a bloc is a group of paragraphs that work 
together to develop a major segment of thought, (p. 100) 

See disi'ourse him ! 

particle. One of the three perspectives of tagmemic invention 
that views data as discrete contrastive bits. Kenneth L. Pike. 
^'Language as Particle, Wave, and Field/* Texas Quarterly 2 
(Summer 1959). 37-54. See also Richard E. Young and Alton L. 
Becker. ^Toward a Modem Theory of Rhetoric: A Tagmemic 
Contribution.' Harvard Ediuadonal Review 35 (Fall 1965). 
45C>68. For elaboration of the tagmemic contribution to com- 
position, see Young. Becker, and Pike, ff/u ror/c Discover} and 
Change (New York: Harcourt. Brace & World. 1970). For ex- 
ample, a particle description of a tree would emphasize the 
features that distinguish it from other trees. See also field, 
wave, and tagmemic invention 

partitio. The fourth part of the traditional argument that divides 
the argument into the steps that will be followed in support or 
illustration of the proposition; Fxample: Three reasons can be 
seen why the parking lot should be removed." Sec argufnenta- 
tian 

pathos. Also emotional argument The means of persuasion in 
classical rhetoric that appeals to the audience's emotions. Lane 
(boper. ed. and trans.. The Rhetoric oj Aristotle (New York: 
Appleton-<entury-Crofts.' 1932). p. 9: ••Secondly, persuasion 
is effected through the audience, when they are brought by the 
speech into a state of emotion: for we give very different deci- 
sions under the sway of pain or joy. and liking or hatred." See 
rhetorical situation 

pedagogical rhetorical research. Research that investigates the 
ability to ^ach oral and written composition and that produces 
theories about teaching rhetorical ability. Martin Stelltiann. 
Jr.. ••Rhetorical Research. ^ \e\\ Rhetorics, ed, Martin S^n- 
mann. Jr. (New York: C harles Scribner s Sons. 1967). pp. 250l^ 

pedagogical stylistics. Teaching students to develop style in 
writing. W. Ross Winterowd. ^Style.'* Omtemporary Rhetnrii 
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A Concepiual Background with Readings (New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovmovich, 1975), pp. 25^70. 

Pentad. In rhetoric, the set of five problem-sohruig probes devel- 
oped b>' Kenneth Burke which answer the following questions 
concerning a thought or event: What was done (act)? When and 
where was it done (scene)? Who did it (agent)? How was it done 
(agency)? and Why was it done (purpose)? This dialectk method 
can serve as a heuristic for composition, both as a set of inven- 
tive procedures and as a structural pattern for some kinds of 
writii«. As Burke explains -in '^Questions and Answers about 
the Pentad/* Cottegt Composition and Communication, 29 
(December 1978), 330-35; and A Grammar of Motives (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1945)-he is concerned with a literary 
theory that views language as a mode of action, as ''dramatistic." 
In The Holt Guide to English (New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1976, pp. 29-30), William F, Irmscher identifies the 
questions raised by act, agent, scene, means, and purpose as a 
way of gathering resources for writing. In The Contemporary^ 
Writer (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1975, pp. 
82^9), W. Ross Winterowd illustrates how to apply those ques- 
tions to an already existing text: What does it say? Who wrote 
it? In what source was it published? What is its purpose? 

Two important articles have appeared recently that help 
apply the Pentad to the teaching of writing. In ''llurke for the 

^ Composition Gass," College Composition and Communication 
28 (December 1977), 348-51, Philip M. Keith illustrates how 
Burke's theory can help place the teacher in a dialectical situa- 
tion with a student's paper. Joseph Comprone, in ''Kenneth 
Burke and the Teaching of Writing," Cullege Composition and 
Communiiatioh 29 (December 1978), 336-40, points out that 
the Pentad can place writers in the context of agents acting on, 
an audience through words. Prewriting could concentrate on the 
agent and scene as they move: toward formulaling purposes. The 
first draft could consider scene, agency, and agent and could 
answer questions provoked by the Pentad. Finally, in revision 
and editing, the Pentad could provide a systematic reconsider- 
ation. . 

performance. A person^ actual use of language, which involves 
factors other than j^t the intemalized set of linguistic rules 
governing the language. Other factors invohred in performance 
are the beliefs of the speaker concerning the situation and 
principles of cognitive structure such as memory restrictions. 
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Noam Chomsky, appendix to Erk ' -n'\t:bett^s Biological Foun- 
dattom of Language (Nfcw Yort im Wiley & Sons, I967>; 
reprinted in Chomsky's "lU/fXi^.^t' u J Mind (New York: Har- 
court Brace iovanovlch, 1972), pp, 115-60. See also compe- 
te nir 

performance utterance, A type of discourse in which the issuing 
of the utterance is also the performing of an action. J, L, Austin. 
How to Di> Things with Words (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Unhrersity Press, 1962), p. 6. Examples: i bet/' 'I name this 
ship the Queen Mary " 

periphrasis. Substitution of a descriptive word or phrase for*^ 
proper noun. For example, the Denver Broncos are called the 
••Orange Crush." I 



perloculionary act. The effect on the hearer or reader brought 
about by speaking or writing; for exSmple, convincing, per- 
suadirfg, misleading. J. L. Austin. How to Do Things with Words 
(Cambridge. Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1962). p. 101. See 
stH'i'i h act theory 

peroratio. The eighth or last of the traditional parts of an argu- 
ment that serves as the conclusion in which key points are sum- 
marized, a major point is stres.sed. or future action is recom- 
mended. See argume^ttattf^n. 

penM>na. From the Latin t>i*f''iona for mask. In rhetoric or litera- 
ture, the voice or mask that the author puis on for a particular 
purpose; the created character who speaks to the reader and 
who may or may not bear resemblance to the real author. For a 
discussion of persomi^ stre Walker Gibson./'mo/iii. A Style Study 
for Readers and Writers (New York: Random House. 1969): 

Wi* UMT the worJ. then, in a metaphortoil sense it is as if the 
juthor. as he *'puts on his act** for a reader, wore a kind of dis* 
futse. taking on. for a particular purpose, a character who speaks 
to the reader. This persona may or may not hear contaderable 
resemblance to the real author, sitting there at his typewriter; in 
any case, the created <peAer is certainly less complex than his ' 
human inventor, (p. 3) 

personirication. The act of attributing 'human qualities or attri- 
butes to an animal or inanimate object. Example: 'The grey- 
ey'd mom smiles on the frowning night. / Chequering the east- 
ern clouds with streaks of light." Shakespeare. Romeo and 
Juliet, act IL scene 3. 
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p cm i M if f diKome. The kind of discoune primarily focused on 
the receiver of the messate* attempting to elicit a specific action, 
. emotion, or conviction. From the time of Corax, clawckl rhet- 
oric was traditionally thought of as the art of persuasioik For 
a complete diicussion, see James L. Kinneavy, A Theory ofDis- 
course (Englewood ClifTs, N.J.: Prentice4faU, 1971), pp. 2rJ- 
301. Examples: political speeches, religious sermons, legal ora\ 
tory, advertising. \ 

phatic communion. The nonreferenttal use of language for the 
^ purpose of contact; ritualized formulas that prolong communi- 
cation, attract the attention of the listener, or sustain his or her t 
attention. Bronislaw Malinowski. 'The Problem of Meaning in 
Primitive Languages,** supplement to C. K. Ogden and I. fV. 
Mchards, The Meaning of Meaning (New Yoric: Harcourt; 
Brace A Co.. 1927), pp. 296-336. Elaborated in Roman Jakob- 
son. ^'Linguistics and Poetics,*' SfylcJn Language, ed. Thomas 
A. Sebcok (New York: John Wiley & Sons and M.l.T. Press. 
I960), pp. 350-77. Example: "Hello, how are you?** 

planning. The act of oral and written establishment of elements 
and parameters either before or during writing. Prewriting oc- 
curs once, but planning occurs many times. Janet Emig. The 
Composing Processes of Twelfth Graders. Research Report No. 
13(Urbana. III. NCTE. |97|). p. 39. 

piurisignation. The characteristic of a symbol in expressive dis- 
course of having more than one legitimate reference; that is. 
the tendency of symbols to have multiple meanings. Philip 
Wheelwright. The Burning houpttain (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press. 1968). pp. 81-86. 

poetic function. The function of language which focilses on the 
message for its own sake: the message itself is its sofe purpose. 
Since classical times, poetic has referred to the body of princi- 
ples concerning the nature of poetry. Today it is often used in 
reference to the **aesthetic principles** of any literary form. 
Poetic is part of the scheme of functions presented in Roman 
Jakobson. 'Xinguisttcs and Poetics.** Style in Language, ed. 
Thomas A. Sebeok (New York: John Wiley & Sons and Af.l.T. 
Press. I960), pp. 350-77. 

polysyndeton. The use of 'conjunctions between each word, 
phrase, or clause. Example: **For what avail the plough or sail, / 
Or land or life, if freedom fail?**- Emerson. Boston 
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pmgmatic kiformatkm. The relevance of infomuition to the re- 
ceiver of a piece of informational discourse: any logical infer- 
ence which is not obvious to the Hsiener or reader becomes in- 
fofQiation. and the contend of the statement becomes a work- 
able, not Just a theoretical, concept. See informaNvt discourse 

pfigmatics. The study of the use of signals of languaf^ with their 
meanings by writers or speakers or by the audience in actual 
speech or writing situations. Rudolf C*amap. /nrrfjdm iion io 
SeniantUs (Cambridge. Harvard Univeruty Press. I<M2). 

p. 9: **jr m an investigation explicit reference is made to the 
speaker, or. to put it in more general terms, to the user of a 
language, then we assign it |the investigation) to the field of 
pragmatics " C. W. Morris. Signs. Lanftuuge and Behai ior (Engle- 
wood Cliffs. N.J.: Prtntice-Hall. 1946). pp, 2l7ff: -deals with 
* {he origin, uses, and nfectsof signs within the behavior (speak- 
ing and writing situatioas I in which they occur." (p. 219) 

presence. The psychok>gical factor in argumentation of making 
present to the sensibilitior of the audience those elements con- 
sidered important to the argument. Presence is determined by 
selecting certain elements and presenting them, thereby imply- 
ing their importance. The speaker/writer focuses on the attitude 
to be adopted and distracts the hearer/reader from other mat- 
ters. Chaim Pcrclman and L. Olbrechts-Tyteca. The AVu Rher- 
nric. trans. John Wilkin?u>n and Purcell Weaver (Notre Dame. 
Ind.: University of Notre Htaine Pi^ess. 1^69). pp. 1 15-20: 

Accortlingly one of the preoccupations of j speaker is to make 
prewnt. by verbal magic alone, what is actually absent but what 
he considers important to his argument or. by making f hem more 
present, to enhance the value of some of the elements of which 
one has actually been made conscious, (p. \ 

For further discussion, see Thomas f\ Mader. "On Presence in 
-Rheloric." Chllege Ot»(fpnsirtnn ami Opmrntinicatinn 24 (De- 
cember 1973). 375-HI. 

prewriting. The activity of the mind before writing, evoking ideas, 
plans, and designs and imposing patterns upon experience. 
Prewriting is coaxed by journal-keeping, analogy (recognizing 
V relation^ips ^mong concrete observations), and m^itation. 
Prewriting contra?yt< wi|^ tmentinn in that the goaJ of pre- 
writing is self-actualization, whereas traditionally the goal of 
invention is to find the m^ans of persuasion. D. Gordon Roh- 
^ , man. "Pre-W riling: The Stu.v of Discovery in the\Writing Pro- 



cm,** CoOn^ Compaailon cmd Communkaalon 16 (May I96S), 
> 106-12: ^'PMrftifig lire defined ti the ftifeo^ 

wrMug proottt when a peraon aMmOatea Mi *«il4ect* to him* 
ieif.**(p. 106) 

, Janet Emig. The Composing Piwrsses of Twelfth Gmden. 
Reteafdi Report No. l3(Ufbana« 10.: NCTE. I971K p. 39: 

Prfwritiiig b tlut pert of tiM eompoti^ pioem that cxttadt 
rroM tlM lime a wriitr b«aiat to perceive tdectiirely cartaia fee* 
Ittm of iis ieatf and/ or outer cmrftroaiMriit with a view to wriiiae 
about tJlein tt^uaUy at the initieitiOM of p itifmihM-to tlie time 
wbee lie first put* w«>rdt or plmata on par«r ehicidatiaa ilui per- 
cvpiiofi 

pvoceea. Or* r»f the patterns of thought about a nibject that 
inveeHMeft the steps or operations or the course of action to be 
foUo^^eU in brinfina about a particular result or conclusion* 
Pth css discourse is discourse that recounts these steps or activt- 
tint it answers the question. How did it happen? or How does 
ii work? See Frank J. D^Anpeio, A Concgpiual Theory ofRhef^ 
i*r ^ (Cambridfe. Mass.: Winthrop Publishing Co., 1975), pp. 
45-46. Examples: how to cart for African violets; how Cubism 
was created. 

progreaaive form. Sec qualilatite pmgresskw and syllogisiic pre** 
grexsion 

progymiMMmata. From classical rhetoric, sets of preparatory exer- 
cises in speaking and writing used in Roman schools aqd in the 
schools of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, The sets lead 
students progresaivety inTo an introduction to deliberative, 
judicial, and epideictic dijicourse. For an example, see Raymond 
Nadeau, '*The Prt^gymnasmafaolApkthonius in Translation,** 
Speech Afbnographs |9(^Wml$e^ 1952), 264-85. 

proleptic device. A word or phrase that integrates elements of 
prose. E. D. Htrsch, The Fhilou^phy of Composition (Chicago; 
University of Chicago Press, 1977). p. 153. Examples: "but,** 
••similarly." ••also.'* ^'on the other hand,** ••however,** and so on. 

prommikilo. The fifth part or canon of classical rhetoric con- 
cerned with skill in delivering speeches. 

proposMo. The third part of the traditional argument* in which 
the point to be made, the proposition to be proved, or the 
thesis of the argument is s(>ecified. See argumentaiioit 



piiipiiMyMl act. The act of utterini words in lentencct for the 
purpoie of rrferriiif or pfrdkafins. John R. Seirle, Spmh-At ti 
iCambridfe: At the Unnrvnify Prm, I969K pp. 24-:S: 

The nrti of ouf pcvtiaMinr rvflMnrnt* iheii. is thm 

a tbcirttrmiiof wonl«<nior|Micmet. WBlcfkrctr 

h r«ftf mni And prtdK-jtifii. 

i «jtuie. qur^ianinf . commaiMlinf . promrting, etc 

let ttft Main fumct lo tbrw umltfr ihc frnrrtl hejJuif of 
tpeech jKtt 

4'Uttenfig worti4 imorphrnir%. ««fitcn«;ct> prrformtng urrrr 

H Rcfrrnnf anil prctlKatmg « pcrformir^ p^ofhinttttmmi atn 
V Stating, qucttiuning. wuminjnUing, promiMng. etc - perform- 
ing i//rirtiiia«wr>^'fj ipp 23-241 

Sec ai*o \fpett h at I thror\ 

p«rudkMtalement. Discourv intended to or|uint/c the attitudes 
of the hearer or reader. A \ruffmtnf, by contrast, has truth- 
value These two classtncations of discoune foHou the funda- 
mental classkal distinctions between scienliric. or referential* 
discoune and poetic, or expressive, discourse which employs 
emotive statements. I. A Richards. Savmr and hwin (Lon- 
don Kegan Paul. Trench. TrulnerA Co.. 1«)35). pp. 61-74. 

puliNntion. in rhetoric, a classifitation of discourse that enfeafpes 
a speaker or writer in impersonal communication with a large 
anonymous audience that may be remote from the 'speaker or 
writer in time or space or both. James Moffett. Teaihlng tjw 
rnntnt nf [hunursy (Boston: HoUghton Mifflin Co.. 1968). 
p. 33. f-!xamplei: books, magazines, newspaper^, pamphlets, 
broadcasts. 

purpose. The element of the dramatistic framework called the 
Pentad act. scene, agent, agency, and purpose that answers the 
question. Why was it done? for a thcnight or an event, Kenneth 
Burke. I (/rt7;w/iar<// ITornr* (New Vork: Prentice-Hall. 1945). 

pp. 275-320. Sec tyrti/;ia/i\r/i frufwunrk dnd Pentad 

0 

Q 

qualilative progrvsMon. A lypc of form in which Ihe presence of 
one quahly prepares ihe reader for ihe introduction of another; 



onttx^XtofminA Is appffopriateiy foltowed by the next. Kenneth 
Burke. Onmirr^iatement (New \/Hk: Harcouit. Brace A Co.. 

pp. ISi(*59, (luunple: T. S. itiiort rftr irm/r iUmi/ 
from *Ta la. CkKinlfhi. (HM>n«hl/* to *t;ood niyhk ladies* 
io4)d ni|Ehl tweel ladies food nt|rhr pood niftht/* 

R 

mdabiH y formula. A formula for measuring the readahtliiy of 
prose baied ufion length of words and sentences, level of human 
mtcresi* etc hqr example, the formula developed hy Rudolf 
He^kh in Thv \ri nf HvaJahIr Wriftng iNew York: Harper A 
Roi»f. 1^^. rev. cd,. 1*^74. pp. 247-51) has two components: 

^^1) J human interest rating that measures the percentages of 
pcnonal words C proper nouns, personal pronounsi and per- 
sonal sentences I dialogues, questions, commands, requests, in- 
complete vrntencesK jnd ( 2) a reading-ease rating! the length of 
word% and sentcncesi 

reality. In thv communication triangle, that to which the mesauge 
refers l or j diagram of the tnaniJc. see James L, Kinneavy. /I 
nivf>n fi/ OiMi^ufM ll-nglcwcHxl ( hffs, NJ. Prenlice-HalL 
IM^n. P 

rrfermd. In discourse, d word (ha( refers to a meaning. 

referent. The reality to which the message refers in discoune. 
i\ K. Ogden and I A KichanK. Iki- SUanini^ nf Mvupupix iS^^ 
York Harcourt. Brace & (o. I^:7h pp. Off 

referential congniity. An organic and interactive relationship of 
words (vehicle I to their underlying ideas or meanings I tenor) in 
which then.* is j mutual participation that opens up or limits 
the Hrnse of meanings often, thimgh not necessarily, achieved 
ihnnjgh imitation. A concrete situation is mort closely pre* 
virnted by jn imitative vehicle than hy conventional symbols. 
Phihp Wheelwright, f/u- Runtinn hmftiabi (Bloomtngton: 
Indiana L'nivcniity Press. I%K|. pp. 76-78. t rample: the con- 
gruity of "fog and Hlthie air" with the dramatic and moral role 
of the Weird Sisters in Ma* N //i 

referential dturoursr. A classirication of discourse that has the 
purpi>se of conveying information. For a schema of discourse, 
see Roman Jakohson. "linguistics and Poetics." SixU tn Lun- 
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Hti(P(i' cd. Thomas A. Sehcok (New York: John Wiley & Sons 
and M I T. Press. lyfiO). pp. 350-77, Referential discoiiriic hu<^ 
Keen subdivided by James L, Kinneavy to include siuntt/h 
i/tsnmrsi tntnnfuuivi dtsi nurw, and i xplaralury ilisvoursc 
Sec eaeh of these. See also James L. Kinneavy, A Thvon t^f 
DlMimrsc (I njjiewood Cliffs. N.J.: Prentice-HalK l<>7|), pp, 73- 

:i() 

refleelion iiie classilkation of discourse that cni^ages a writer 
in communication with himself or herself. James Moffett, 
Ivuih nsi thi Cntirrw aj PiHuitrsc (Boston: MouKhton MiHlin 
( <> , h>f)H). p, .^3. Example: a tliary or a meditation, 

reflexive writing, I he classirication of writing that focuses on 
the venter's thoughts I leelings concerning his or her exper- 
iences. Janet Ijnig, /// hmpftsinn PrtncsM's af twelfth (iruJ- 
i ts Research Report No. 13 ( Urhana, III.; NC'l l;. M>7|), p. 4: 
*Mhe chief audience is the writer himself; the domain explored 
IS of ten the affective: the style is tentative, personal, and explor- 
Jtt»r\ S ,ilso r v/r//s/i (' w rinna 

relative rtM<Jahility , Mie stylistic principle that one prose style is 
f>ettcr than .inothcr when it communicates the same meanings 
as tfie otfuT does hut re(iuires less effort from the reader Citing 
Its (ingnis in the stylistic theories of Herbert Spencer in The 
'hulns,^ph\ nf Sf\U' (lh5:K I, I). Hirsch gives the principle 
extensive treatment in /7/c f'hihtsuphy nf OnnfUfSituni (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, l*>77). definition, p. 9; 
ilisLUssion, L'hap, 4 

repetition. A rhetoru.J llgure in which words, phrases, or ideas 
are reiteratcil or rcwordcil for the purpose of emphasis or clar- 
ify Repetrtion is cniplo\ed in poetry of all kinds. An example 
in prose would hi': "It is defeat that turns bone to flint: it is 
ilefeat th.it turns gristle to muscle; it is defeat that makes men 
in\incil>le Henry Ward Beecher, Rnval Trmhs 

repetitive form. Also n pi ttH'Oi \ restatement of the same thing 
in iiifferent vv.iys, Icding the reader to feel more or les^ con- 
sciously rhc underlying principle. K^Mineth Burke, Cy/Z/z/t/- 
Sfutrnnm (New \ ork: Harcourt, Brad' & (.o.. M)3 h, p. 150. 
I xaniplcs ,» siKcVssion of images; a cll^iractV repeating his or 
her uientity in ch.uienu' situations: the sustaininig of an attitude: 
tfie rhytfiniic regukiDty <>f hiank verse. 
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Frank J. D*Angtflo has identified repetition tisu miUor inven- 
tive and structural principle in A Cnmiptual Theory of Rhvt- 
nru (C amhridie. Mass.": Winthrop Publishing t o,. 1975, pp. 46. 

He describes two types of repetition influencing stylv 
lyntacttc repetition of clauses and phrases in balanced, parallel 
order; and rcpetilion of identical words and phrases. As a /ojif/- 
iul tnpU\ he divides repetition inio itvratuni (repeated state- 
ment of an idea or resiatemeni of ibe idea in anothtfr form), 
fu'ffution (statement of che idea in us negative or opposite form), 
and uhcntatiun (nipving between iicracion and negaiion). 

representation. In learning cheory, ihc psychological process of 
learning by which persons free chemselves from present stimuli 
and conserve past experience in a mental model, and the rules 
which govern storing and retrieving information from this 
model. Representation is accomplished through action (enactive 
representation), through visual or sensory organization and sum- 
marizing images (iconic representation), and through words or 
language (symbolic representation). Jerome S. Bruner, Toward a 
Thi'urx o) htstrmtion ((*ambridge. Mass.; Harvard University 
Press, Belknap Press. M)66). p. 1 0. See also <w/( //ir r<7>r<w/i- 
(utiftn. i( onu nprcM ntufion, and \\ mholu rvprvsvutatiou 

restricted code. Speech forms which are tied to a particular local 
relationship and social structure, with meanings that are so 
provincial that they reduce thr contact of the; users to those 
who share a similar contextual history. Users of restricted codes 
are limited in their cultural and social mobility. 3asil Bernstein. 
"Language, Sociali/jtion and Subcultures." Lanfiuafic tnid 
Soiiul Cnnfi'xf. ed. Pier Paolo (liglioli (Baltimore: Penguin 
Books. M)7:), pp. 163-64. See also (7/(/<v 

rctroduction. See ahdia tioft 

rhetoric. In the classical tradition, the art of persuasion: in mod- 
ern times extended to the art of using language in a way to pro- 
duce a desired result in an audience (often including belles 
Ivttrvs), Rhi toru can refer to the qualities of a piece of prose, 
the hody of knowledge about how language works, the tech- 
niques whereby Ji\i.oiu Jtcomplishes its ends, or even the 
htnly of principle<< for composition. For a discussion of recent 
licfinitions (>r Nu fnru, see Rohen M. (lorrell. introduction.'' 
Rhitohi 'hi >rH^ ^1 \/>fflhuti^*n. ed. Rohert M. Gorrell 
K hampaign. II NC FI I ^6^i py M. Some current defini- 
tions are: 
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J. "the HtiKly or the elements ii?ieil in literature and public 
Npeukmg, \uch js content, structure, nulence, unil style. . . 
Unrnmn llvnium Ihy tmnun. 

h. ' .I study t)f selection jmonirjvjiljble means of iliscoiirse. . . " 
(iorrell, Rln hirn Ihcnrn s for Appliiaf^fn. p. .V 

c. " f ile woril rlu'inrn cun be tr;ieed b;ick ultiuuitely to the sim- 
ple jssertiou '/ sa\ {i irn in (Ireek). Almost .invthiniz rehitetl to 
the .ict ot sjyiuK somethinjj to someone ui speech or in writ- 
ing! ciin c«)nceiv;ib|y full within the donuiin ot rhetoric .is ;i 
licltl «)f study; pln)netics. jjr;inHn;ir, the process of tngnition, 
Lmikimkc jct|uisiti«)M, perception, penmjnship, social rela- 
tions, persuasive stra!c>!ies. stylistics. lo^ic, and so on." 

Richard I. Yoiinj:. All«)n L. Becker, and Kenneth I Pike. 
Khi'tifm Dtsiuirrx anJ ( hitn.m- (New York: Harcourt. Brace 
A World, M>7()K p. I. 

Rhetoric has meant the art ol persuasion, of decoration, and 
o\ compositi«)n. the lirst meaning is classical, the second 
nu'dieval and Renaissance, the third modern." Leo Rockas, 
A N nf Khcmru i\cw V<)rk: St. Martin's Press, l«>(>4), 

p IX. 

0 "Rhetoric is the study o\ lu)ncst, elfeclive conununication." 
W. Ross Winterowtl, Rlh fnrtt ittnl hV/7/>/v ( Boston : Allyn 
and Bacon, \ ^H^>), p. ,S. ^ 

t. "Acting' on another ihMuiyii words. . . James MofTelt, 
"Rationale lor a New ( (irriculum in I nglish," /ihcfnrn 
rhcnru's fnr Arplu atinn (Champaign, ^11. : NCTT, |067>. 
p. I 14. 

K "In short, rhetoric is j mode of altering reality, not by the 
direct application ol energy to objects, but by the creation of 
discourse which changes reality through the mediation of* 
thought and Miction." Lloyd Bit/er, "The Rhetorical Situa- 
tion," /'/nA/v/ iifhl RhctnfM I (January l%8), 4, 

See also r lawiml rhctnrit 

rhetorical choices Decisions made consciously about the use ol 
language, sucli as significant lexical choices, word order for 
emphasis, kinds of sentence arrangements, logical ordering of 
the parts of the discourse. Louis T. Milic, "RUotorical Choice 
and Stylistic Option," litiniri Sn/c I S\fnpns/ntn. ed. 
Seymour ( hatm,in (London Oxford University Press 1071) 
P S*^. 
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rilctofteal erit^sm, Rndmh thtt Invett^tes hittoricsUy given 
uttamiMt and products Infomiation iboMt the exercise or rhe* 
torlcel abiUty and the relationship or the utterances to the 
theories of rhetoric. Martin Steinmann* Jr., ''Rhetorical Re- 
search/' New RhHorlcs. ed. Martin Steinmann, Jr. (New Yoric: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, l967Kp. 26: 

For a siven utterance J Lincoln*! Gtttyiburs addreii. My, or 
Dr. Johnson*! Preface lo hit Shakeipeare). ii ihowi (not linnply 
recognUei) whether thai utterance U a product of exerciie of 
rhetorMl ability, or (what comet to the lame thins) whether 
it conforms to the rules of some theory of rhetoric. 

Sec hdwin Black. RhctorUal Criticism A StNcly in Method 
(Mudison: University of Wisconsin Press, I96S. 1^78); and 
Wayne C Booth, Thv Rfivtohc aj f-ii tiopi (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, I % I ), 

rhetorical dualism. See chalism 

rhetorical research. See husU rhvtohial rvsvanh, (omparatire 
rhetorirul reseun h, lUstarii al rhetorical research, metarhetorical 
research, and pedagftffical rhetorical research. 

rhetorical situation. The situation of a piece of discourse involv- 
ing its audience, the problem that elicits the discourse, and the 
constraints on the writer and the audience, all of which deter- 
mine which of the <^vailablc means of persuasion will be used: 
ethos (appeal based on the character of the spealcer or writer), 
pathifs (appeal to the audience s emotions), and/or /oj^rM (appeal 
through words or logical reason). Lloyd Bttzer, 'The Rhetorical 
%\XudX\on. Phih3soph\ and Rhettnic I (January 1968). 1-14: 

d natural context ot persons, events, objects, relations, and an 
exigence which stronfcJy invites utterance, this invited utterance 
participates naturally in tha situation, is in many Instances neces- 
<uiry to the completion of situational activity, and hy means of 
\\s participation with situation obtains its meaning and its rhe- 
torical character (p. 5) 

Richard h, Vatz, in 'The Myth of the Rhetorical Situation," 
PhiltKsophy and Rhetoric 6 (Summer 1973), 154-61, alters the 
relationship between rhetoric and situations so that the speaker/ 
writer is responsible for what he or she chooses to make salient. 
Rather than klentifying a situation as being rhetorical, Vatz 
would say that rhetoric controls the situational response and 
that situations obtain their character from the rhetoric sur- 
rounding them. 



rhettirkat itancv. The position and distance assumed by chc 
upciik^ r or writer fn relalioa to un aiitlienLC, Stance is adjusted 
t(>.thr luilience by style and tunc Wayne (\ Booth. "The Rhc- 
toricai Stiince." Cuthnv CnmpnsUhm ami CnmmuttinitlnPi 14 

^(October l<>63). I3<)-I5, hlaborated in A RlwtnrU nf Innn 
a hiiago: University of ( hicago Prei^s. and in MmUm 

Pnxmu ami tlw Rhitnm nj fswnt K'hic;iKo: University nJ 
Chicago Press. h)74) 

rhetoric of assent, the art of disiovering warrantable beliers 
Mhat is. good reasons), ot assenting to thme heliels to the 
ili gree that seems warranted, and of improving those beliefs 
m shared disecuirse. Wayne ('. Booth. Mmhrn Du^ma ami rhv 
Khi ! ftn nf Assvnt (( hicago: University of Chicago Press. I<>74): 

\t phtln\t>phy i\ dclincd j\ mt|uiry into ccrljin Irull^f^cn wlul \ 
pursue here w nt»t philt»?mphy hui rhctoru Ihc jrt /t discovcimjt 
\*jrrjntjhk' hciicts jnd iiMprt)Vin|i* lht)so bclicis jki shjrcd dix- 
course But Ihc ilillcrenccs jro not %hjrply dctinAlc, jiul I ot 
tt»urM* think i»t the iiuiuiry js in j lirjccr scnn- phil«»M»phicjl |o 
tjik t>t improving holuts iniplus tlut arc HctkinK truth, suuv 
snim- heiuls 4tc "iruiM" ihjn tilhcrs Besitles. nuny philt»sophers 
trnni ( Kiro to ihe piisent hjve lUtiniJ >fchjt ihey pucUol) 
4\ I vioulil ili'tiiu' rhi-tiiru <p \iiii 

right of assumption. A temi borrowed fr^n law which is the 
ri^ht to assume that precedents are valid, ("t forms will persist, 
and that one may build on what was the past, f or elaboration 
of its place in rhetoric, see Richard M. Weaver, Pn' iJhus uf 
/^//<7f>r/( (Chieago: Henry Regnery Co.. h>5.lK p. 16*). 

Rogerian argument. A type of argutnetrk based on the work ol 
psychotherapist Carl R. Rogers that rests on the assutTiptions 
y I) that in order to protect his or her self-itnage a person will 
refuse to consider alternative arguments if they are threatening: 
and y 1) that this sense- of threat must be eliminated in order to 
change a person's image, in usinttsRogerian strategy, a writer 
would con/ey to the readers that tjiey are understood, dehneate 
the area where the readers' positioVi is valid, and convince them 
that they and the writer share moral qualities and aspiratii)ns. 
The goal is to gel the readers to understand the writer's position 
in the same way that the writer has understotni the readers' 
position ( arl R. Rogers. C ommunication: its Blocking and 
f aeihtation " (paper delivered at Northwestern University's 
Centennial C onference on Communications October 1 1. |05l ). 
See Anatol Rapoporl. /w>f///v. (iamcs ami hi hates (Ann Arbor: 



University ofMkhigan Pre»v l%0). Se« alto Richard K. Young, 
Alton Becker, anil Kenneth L. Pike, HlwforU Piuinrrv and 
ihann^ (New York; Haaourt. Brace k World, I970K pp. 274* 
H3:or Maxine Hainton, *Tarl Rogtem* Alternative to Traditional 
Rhetoric," d^llcnv (ttmposifiofi ami CummmuiiUon 27 (De- 
cember l*)76K 37.V77. 

S 

H*rne. The clement ol' the ciramatistic framework called the 
Pentad act. scene, agent, agency, and purpose that answers 
the (luestions. When and where was it done? Tor a thought or an 
event. Kenneth Burke. I Urammar nf MuUws (New York: 
Prehtice-llall. PM5k pp. 127-70. See ilramuthlU framework 
.nul FcnfaJ 

si'heme. In classi rhetoric, a departure I'rom the expected pat- 
tern ol* words. I inple: pnlvw mh lnn, the use of a conjunction 
between each word, phrase. o\ clause. 

siieiUifk discourse. Discourse that consists of a consideration of 
one facet of an object and the making of certain kinds of asser* 
lions ( ilevriptive. narrative, classificatory. and evaluative) about 
^ that' facet. The assertions must be referential or informative, 
excluding the emotions of the writer: and the discourse is not 
intended to delight, f or a discussion, see James L, Kinneavy, 
I ///con o/ Ihsconrsc (E.nglewood Cliffs. N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 
r>7h. pp. 80-80. 

scribal act. The pattern of thought and writing responses brought 
to bear in the writing situation. See Robert /oellner. "Talk* 
Write A Behavioral Pedagogy of Composition." Cnllvjiv hufiUsh 
30 (January 106^>K :h7.3:0. 

semantic closure. The principle of language processing whereby 
^ constituent words or phrases are perceived definitely as a func- 
tional sema«itic unit only when a phrase or clause is completed. 
V . I). Hirsc'h. /hi' l^hilnKuphy nf ( ntn/fosirion iCh :ikfLo: Univer- 
sity of (hicago Press. r>^7). pp. 108 ! I<\ 

Bui cv.n it the revie* priKcss i»ltcn i)ccur% ji !h»' phrase level. 
With scriuntK vliKure heu g pjrtty «j>i.hieved hetore I he cljuse is 
^.omplele^l. ihe pro e^s Nfcould siill be d review prot.ess wherehy 
Ihe provisionji ii.iv. r; r 'f uions^ of phrjsfs are heing Loniinujtly 
* contirmeil * r jllereil in j detmile wjj j« Ihe woris unt^^iit 'p 
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atmantk inrurmatton, Thv type and (|uuntity »»r inrormation 
ttbtmt rt»\Uy that u piece of Inrormjitlvi? discourse givcv Thi» 
Infommtion i% mcttmircd by it% factuallty. it« Lomprehcnslvc- 
new and the degrtc of predictability of the information given 
Jamei L, Kinncuvy. .1 r/i.on nf Pisinuru fl.nglcwood ( llffs 
^N.J Prentice-Hall. I«)7h. pp. «):.Q4: • "Inlormatlon- is news. 
/ and newt is the unpredictable, the unforeseen, the improhahlc. " 
/ (p. See tnptmmiit <• (//si miru 

\ wnlence combining. A method of teaching composition designeil 
1 t»> mcreuse syntactic lluency by teaching stmlents H) embed 
I pr»)p»)Mlrons within »)thcr propositi»)ns. thereby increasing aller- 
I nalives f»)r sentence structures. Sentence c»>mbining had its 
\ orrgins in translormationiil grammar Sec Kellogg W, llimi. 
V ('rummulH Slrn, lures Wntu n at Hiru- (.nulv l.t it h. Research 
Rep»>rt No 3 (( hampaign. III. NCil . !%5».John( Mellon, 
Irunsfurnuilinn.il S, ,it, ni (■■< umhining I Mi ihml f„r I nluuu • 
i>n! Ihv lh trli>f}ni,;il •>! SMtimm f linn, t /// /.nuth/i ( .mpm,. 
iin„ Research Report No, 10 (( hampaign. III. : NCTI.. I%«)|; 
I rank O'llare. Scnum . < itnihminn fniprniing Sliulvni h'rliinn 
^Mih.nii I nnml (iramniar htsiniiiinti. Research Report N») I 
(Urbana. III. NC TI. I "T.li. William Strong. .SV///. /,, , ( v,,,,/.///. 
tiiK (New ^ork Random Ihnisc. 1 07.1 1, und Donald .\ Daiker. 
Anilrcw Kerek. and Max M»)rcnberg. ///. l»>//,r s Optmns 
<Ncw York llanxrA Row. IQ"'*)). I sample trtmi Ollare: 

I he \ljVt- ( rt, J mil fur M|rT< I t )\( , I 

I ho hIjvc ihrvw hiiriM^lr jt lUc \ulijn \ ki t 
Ihc hI.ivo hud bfin i.juichi in ihe hjnin (W||()( 

Ihc (IN'Cii indicates that i ru J is lo be changed to its ing form 
before combining, and the (W||0» indicates ibai the sentence 
IS to bcLome a modifier beginning wiih >»/;-> in the combined 
sentence, KcmiIi 

« ryinti ..ut l..r imrc>. the slave s*h.. haJ Invn sau>!hi in iho 
harom thiiss himscit at thi- sullari s tfcl 

simile. ,\ siuiod comparison between two things th.it are not 
alike hut have similarities. Siniiks. unlike metaphors, use "like" 
or "as." I sample ' Me w.is like a cock who tlM)ught the sun 
ha«l risen t. hear him crow. " (.eoriie I liot. h/.m; //( ,/, 

simple Hipic sentence. A sentence that states explicitiv the idea 
ot .1 par.ier.iph, Richard Braddock. The I rc<|uencv and l»Lice- 
menl .-t lopu .Sentences m I xpositorv Pros<-. ' Hcu jnl, ni rlu 



Trmhmg of f>i«/h/f N (Winter l^^4h 2fi 7-302 Stt Mfm ir#i* 
illiNitk»n. Sec rhriuNml %liutilHm 

•ociall^td ^Mtch. Speech that inciudei quest ionx ami Jinswen. 
rtqueMK. itnd inrormalion adapted to take into account the 
demands of a listener. Jean Piaget. Th%* LangUiin* and Thouihi 
fi/ fhr (hiU, trans. Mafjorie (iahain, 3d ed. (New York; Human- 
ities Press. 1959), pp. Q-ll. 

sound tuperlmcf . The response by the reader's auditory imafina- 
tion to the sounds symbuii/ed or described by a written text, 
the vucal/auditory effects of written discourse. Richard L. 
Larson. 'The Rhetoric of the Written Voice," A Sympinium 
in Hhi'tnhi ed. Wilham Tanner, J. Dean Bishop, and Turner 
S Koblcr (t>cnton Texas Womans University Press, 1976). 
P 24. 

«• 

spectrum of discourse. A linear model o\ discourse relating 
modes of discourse to a sequence of spe^'^ktng and writing activi- 
licv The spectrum moves from an immediate audience toadiv 
lant audience, from the present to the past to the future, from 
interior dialogue to impcr\onal communication, and from oral 
Id written. The spectrum is as follows 
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Fur m^inK tiun in rcadmn iiml wrinnii. ihc* %(Hvfrurn coiiUI 
nerve 4% a priifiiv^Mvc %iriklunr from Miwpic to complex, con- 
crvlc Ui tfNlr^l. ^ihK'vitvr lo ohiCiMivc. Mil havil ou ihe fad 
tlui dvvclupmvnl ot ^ymNihc cxipre%%ion ilc|HMiil% on ycncrul 
mctiul vro\Arih Jjimn Murfcll. I\a%lmii the ( ntivru nf lh\ 
iMiint iBmiuri tiiHi)?hiun MllTlinCV, l%HK p, 47 

ipcrch act iheory, The Ihcury of laiiiUii|{e lhal Uic coruplotc aci 
111 speech will cooLiin four cicmcnu ihc tmmumary or un^ r 
iinit Uii ihe v(H;ih/«ili(m of ilriniK of woriK or morphemes, 
the /'ro/>#)W//o/ii// I ihc %uiinii of Ihc Mihjcci iinil prcdk jhiiit 
or Ihc vcrh, Ihc ilhnun^han mt ihc uci of infoniunii, ordcr- 
inie. warning, slaiinn. ^'^ J'ul ihc /»rr/«u f4//om/n Ihccrca* 
lion of jn cffccl on the hearer hy eunvineinie! pctMiading. nii%- 
Icadinn, elc I or speech acl lhcor> , nre J I Au%lin« llnw tn Du 
Ihrn^s with HV;ri/v (( amhridite. Muss Harvard (>niver%iry Pres%, 
and John K Seirlc, Sfm th \i is (( amhridgc Al Ihe 
rntvcrMly PrcsH, \ 

dinner See rht taftml >^///« t 

ntaiulard I nylKh \ \A language hahit> lucd in i arrying on llic 
rnaior mallcrx or ihc pohlical, vkijI, cvonoma. eduOalionaL 
and rehgiouN hrc Ihe I nilcd Slate%; yd ifns parlicubr vl ol 
language hahils is noi more "corrcil" Ihan olhcr variclies of 
English Charles C arpenler I nes, Anurimn lHKh\h (framnuir 

*iNew York Applcton-< enlury-( roft.. |M40|, p I.V 

Matk miKle% fhc modes of distoorse dcHriplion and dcfini- 
lion lhal lack Icmpnral progression, Leo KcK'kas. Mmtis o/ 
Khi h»rh j\cw York Si Marlin s Press, |0M). 

status Also \(j\f\ Mic proposilion. or definilion, or crucial issue 
to K" considere d in a piece of discourse; lhal Is, Ihe thesis, I rom 
Ihe nu)i Shi lo stand. Kichard Hradd(H;k. "( mcial Issues." 
( oihx't ittfnfhfsinftfi itttj ( tunmunuiilinfi \iy (Ocloher l%5), 
|r»S-/»w Otto Dieter, 'Stasis/ 1/M/Mcr*i/^//> |7j|M5()K 

III I'n \n\lMii !uri < ifi I k fh*>u^hf m \rish»ili- s phy siv j) philoso- 
ph> ina in Ihc rjphy mw jl rlu toriv l'«»si Artsioii lun IVn 
p.ifi'iKN .»i rh^' thirJ i i'niiirv hciori' i hiisi. ii \\ta\t\\ wj\ ilu- 
rt \f p4iiM hjll '>f stjMtliii^ \\\\\. Hhivh incviuhly iKviirs hi'. 
iN*cTfi (»pp.»\iif ,is II .i\ »s iN*iin koritrjry * nitivi's" or iiio 
1 1« »tiH ^ » p ^ <♦'* » 

stfK'k issues Sec 
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mwy tvoihilMip. A m«ihixi of liachlni wriiinp d«v«lop«d by 
lohn ScJiiiItt ai Columbiii Colltii, Chk^, iluii \m% § varteiy 
of woitl. tflltnf. reidlm. and wriiinf extrdati pf Incrfaatrtg de- 
mand. liMtnilaUy m\t*p^emi. aach Marciit hat a fpaciflc foal. 
Thf difvcipr cottchai iha tludtnit at (hay aniaie in oral exe^ 
i ciicf. laUifii. and raadlni akmd. Baiiy Shinaii, **Story Work* 
^op at a Method of Teaching Wriling/" O^lrgt tihglhh 3S 
(November 1973). 14140. 

ilyle. From claJuOcal rhelorii:. thnuUo Traditionally, ihe ihird 
of the miUor diviskint or canons of rheturk having to do with 
the Hgunet used to ornament discourse. Historically, style has 
been, interpreted both narrowly, as referring only to thosv fig- 
ures that ornament diKourse. and broadly, a^ representing a 
manifestation of the person speaking. A recent definition has 
been given by Louis T, Milic. ^Against the Typology of Styles." 
Khttoru rhtoNfs fur Applhvfion. ed, Robert ht. Gorrell 
K hampaign. III.: NCTt. 1967). p, 72: "an individuaPs style is 
his habitual and consistent selection from the expressive rv- 
%uurveii avvilable in his language." For a selected bibliography of 
the n?ceni scholarship on i/i/r. consult Edward P, J, (orbett. 
"Approaches to the Study of Style." fm/i/Mjr OmfunUhm 
10 BlNianraphkal tiwaxy ed (lary Tale (Fprt Worth. Texas 
(liristian University Press. 1976). pp. 7.VI09. 

style machine, A set ot; sixteen grammatical-rhetorical qualities 
that isolate style, and the percentage criteria for classifytng any 
pjisage of proie as "tough." "sweet." or "stuffy." Walker 
(lihHm. Tnuifh, Swrtr apul Stuffy (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, I966K pp. 134-36. 

siyKtlic options. Syntactic variables in the process of generating 
language, such as sentence length, form of noun mcHlification. 
placement of adverbials. und construction of verb groups* all 
of which arc generally chosen unconsciously, according to habit, 
and generally below the sentence level. Louis T, Milic, "Rhetor- 
ical C hoice and Stylistic Option." Amran .V/i /i /t Symposium. 
cd. Seymour ( hatman I London: Oxford University Press. 1971). 
p. M5. 

submerged metaphor. An implied comparison made in one or 
two words. usuaHy verbs, nouns, or adjectives. Maxine Hairston. 
I ( oHicmp4>run Rhvtorit (Boston: Houghton Mifflin ( o., 
I'>74). p. 106. 1'xample: "He < /#/ Johh the opposing argument.** 



MiptrofiliMtiuii Tbc relationship N«i\i^ccn JtHounv HIika in 
whkh ihc dm Nik pK»wnl% vxi^rv ihc %riuml i^Mu#t Wilh\ 
hlkin» Jr. **()i%iUurH* BKka/' ( u/Ai^i ( mpipuMif^fit r m^m 

. mumtuHnn .^OtM^y h>r»MK L1H«4H 

%urprlMr value, in diKourH* Hui prtiviUen infoniutiifn. ihc cic* 
mcni uf unprvUKiahihiy or improbuhiiiiy ilui mako chc div 
ioufK' HiiUhtc i>r infiunwiivc u> a p^rhvul4r aiulicntc I or 
example, wful \*oiilU he inlnrnwtivc tt> ^ MXih graUcr v^oiiM 
pi»v%ibly luik Mirpnu ii/Am li>r »i high %ih*Hil \lmlcrU J,iine> I 
Kinncuvy. I ihi'f»r\ #./ Ihuuur\% ll nglcv^tHul ( hlK. NJ 
l*rcnlicc-ll.ill. M>Th, pp 

%>Uoykfk Mriiftrr%%k>n A c>pc o\ lomi in .1 piwo «>i v^rninjr iti 
>*hich. given certain things, certain i>ther things mu>t lollim, 
the prv*miMr% N)rcmg the mnehiMon Kennerh Burke, dmnht 
Stahnt,»ir\\c^\iyx\, IKiaiuirl, Brace A ( I) , M^^lKpp 
I K.iinple the ti)rrn o\ a mystery sturv 

\ymhi>iic rrprrMmtaliun In karnmg ttieOr>. the truiisterring o\ 
v'speriences into a mental inoiKI ol the >^orlU through repres^Mi- 
talions in >*t>rils t>r langiiaitc Jert)me S Brtiner. h»\\a»\i »/ 
///iiin t»f fnstrtuftnft (( ambrulge. Mass Harvard rnh^rstty 
Pre^s, Helknap Prevs. M^hM. p |() 

symmefr> In li>gic, a relaliiuislnp in which the reversal o\ the 
Terms ot whatever is asH*rted is alM) tnie Morris R ( ohcn and 
t rnesi NageK 1^/ InnnJiu nuu tn t.tt^h aiul St h nnfu \lt thmi 
I Sew Nork Harcoiir.. Brace A WorM, l*>34i, pp IL^U). l or 
a di%cu\si«)n of the use o! s;ymmetry in rhetoric, ve W Row 
Winterowd, Hln h^rh I SmUIh us iSew York lioit. Rinehart 
A Winsioii. M>r)Mi, p 144 I vampK i red is as sweet as led '* 

%ynchr<>nk \tyli%tic\ I he suidy ol a siyle ol a perunl , the sum ot 
ImguistK hahiis vhjrcd b\ inosi writers ol a particular period 
Richard Ohmann, "deneratiNe (•raitimars and tlie ( oncept ol 
literary Stvie," Vi u Nfn turns ed Martin Steinmann. Jr 
I New ^ ork ( harlos Scrihner\ Sons. I*>67k p. 136. |-or exam- 
ple, writers of ihi- eighteenth century are said to us<' balanceil, 
compt>undcd constructions Sei- also \f\it\tn \ 

svtieiclfKlic A ihcti>rK,il ti^'urv in whuli a part siands tor ilii 
whole i>r, less often, xut- versa rsample "the great mmds t)l 
the ik\ aite wen- scjrcd arotiml the conlcrcnce table. " 
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^jfittoctk Ifirnrmaikiii, lh<r wwiK wuni Mrmpi lih«l u. the 
a^mpofwnu of inriirmiiUun) in iliHmimtf imicxinii, 4tiiiir^*i* 
m$. dnil c)itrtt^ tin|i «rr corHcmrd ^tUi ihh Km.l «*f inlorm^iKm 

%)itil«ctk maiMHiy The hrvcl of cla^nirtiiion in ^ntcnir% t ur the 
(if^ the r^unit to dcicrmtntf Hut level. M^e K«llai|i W Hunt. 
iirtf9Hm*ifiiiil SUut iurr% Wfilhti m thrrv Ufthlr irah Re- 
vtfrvh Repori Nu 3 l( hiimpatitn. Ill N(TI l%5i ^nd .VMi/«if 
th \tiiiuni\ ifi Si hnuli hilJrrPi isnu 4Ui9ti\ Munu|iniph No LU 
(( hic^ifu ScKiety for Reneitrvh in Cliild Development, Unlver- 
Mty of C hkaiio ?tv%%. 107<n. See dto Ketlu|i« W Hunt. *'kirly 
HltMimmi ami i ate Bloominir Syntmrtk Structure^/* A iWmif/#it 
h>i/i'ie Ih unhmM JminhiM. ed (*hjirleik R *( ooper 

amJ Lcc CHJell (IJrhana, ill N( 1^77). pp *>l l04.4nd 
W.ilter lohjn. lannuuKi l)rHh»f9mvnt KiniirnN^fvfi ih^uuxh 
Ui^U hxvht RcMTjrch Report No iMtlirbana. ill NtTI. 

pp I M < I or the ul rrev modifier*" 4% «i mvii%ure 
of nutuntv. wc I runwi% C hristenn'n. "the Problem of IH'Cinmfr 
.1 MatuH* Stvlc* /'le/M/i J^^tnmt < April M*f»M>. 7ij Set- 
,ilvo / unn an*l //n tn'uitfnt 

^vnuymark %tnii ture Ihc \trtivfurc of .i divourNc viewed u% ,i 
HHjuenvi' III stnKturallv eclated wntenve% bound to each other 
ind to the lead v*ntence ol the disiOur>e throuith v(H>rdmation 
«»r Nt.f ordination SyntaitmafK analy\iN iMiuld e)(jmine the 
lifii ir ofiler tif elentenK irtim one sentence to another und from 
iUK paraitraph to another ihi% kind of analy%i% would deti'rihc 
4 Ji'KourNi* a\ conM%tiPi: of a cerlain,number of paragraphs con- 
tjomng a vertain numtx^r t>f Mrntcneev I" rank J. !>' Angela. "A 
dencralive Rhetone of the l'%%ay," (oZ/ner (^ftnifmunnpi unJ 
( '^ntninnhunnn 25 ll>eccmtH*r l<*''4». 3HK*<>6 See alu> t 
itfffifji lhiftr\ Mf/C/n/Mfi, IC ambndire. Ma\% Winihrop Pub- 
ii^hin^' ( o . pp hiyuX 

I 

tafuncmc I he Jaw ol lerjuunatical forms tlul function in a 
part kill jr grammatical relationship Alton L Bycker, "A 
Liirtnemu Appnuch to Paragraph An.ilysi\,'" ^ M//te< C'#mi/>##M' 
tu*n d»ui < '»»ntfniHh jfhfti I (> I Dew em her l*'65l, 2^^-42 
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4fHl iliv Ml %iii»yifut«li|# u^m% %% s**mp**^^f% Mf K.iiK 

Stfc 4l%4» Kcnnclli I hkc. lii^^uiuti mi kii$$fh*fi h» ^ t ntfhJ 

Mouiufi PiiNKhcr%. RKh^fJ I Ytiuitgi «inil Alton 1 

ik*ikcr ItmjrU 4 MiKUrii thvorv of Khclt>ru A Tjymcniiv 
( onlrihiiiiuh ttanuti/ I ,Ut% H%iH\s U \\ hM^i^ 

^MU^H and Vininiie, Bcwkcr anU hkc. Hluhtfu lhs,^n*f\ ^pul 
i h.tffi:t iNiM* Vork MaMnirt Brj^v A WurM. p :»H 

lapmrmk' invrniion A linguuiu mvihrnl of in%cninMi ilcwiopcil 
fnmi the UifmoftiK .ippnuih ut LjintiMKc ,in4l>M% unJ %KHri$v 
Hon ih.it raiiht4tc% finJiniff jtitdtn^nu hy hclpinit om* < jrr\ luit 
fhrrc 4 ftHlic^ rirfif\j| of knimn inlonnalion rvlc^unl to ihc 
prohUm. 4tul>M% of pn^MvnuiK J4l»i, ami UixmcO Icr 
mit pruKiplcs laicmcniK ihvnry jxH'rl^ ihji all bnitiUKc plic- 
m»nuti4 i4n K» viewed >o Icnn^ *>! parlklc^ iUih rctc ionfrj\ti%c 
hitsK ^ MinwipmcnIaMi' phyMcjl cunimiul. or flckU lor 
tlcflv \v stems of rcljiUMuhipHl lor example, a Jcxriptt^c 
p.isvji;f jIuHil 4 tree miittit invludc 4 P4rliclc dev. npiion icm 
ph^N»/irK» the f04i(irc\ >^hKh nuke if an iniluiiliuli .1 yKjsc 
di v rrpfK>n f cn>pf^j>i/intr fhc free js 4 moment m 4 prikcvs from 
seal ii» di\j>) and j field devnpfion I pariiiionmif the free 
mio Us parts or plaun>t the tree mto .1 Jjssifk jtii»n of other 
tiees in j l4%«»numK4l systems 

In dis«.i>verinj< details relevant to uiulerxtandinjj a siihiev f the 
taumemK fieurisu su^^ifests \ar\inK' tHr\pccti%es ti>r iuvwiriK' 
rfie suhjcK. I 

I f'jff Wfui jre the reatiircs i»l tins suhici I that make tt 
this and not st>methin^' else Uuntrastiw fcatuf si* I or e\am 
pie it i»nc ucre tt> \4r1te about teachmit cfitldren to vwe4ic 
one tni)(ht ask from this perspe^ Uu- What in ihfferen atvmi 
tcas fun>* ^iM\mw lo vliildren trym teaching! thcni other Jonns 
ot art* Is teaihm>s ^^\vin>r i<<\. hddren different from t. h 



2 liWiir H«m miHh i;iifi thit tgry Ami mil htwtmuf wmt- 
ihiiii fl«f . #ml wh«i do iIm titruniom mc«fi irAmM of vnria* 
iKmi"* For r%«mf)lr. in le«ichiiii i;hildrtfn in mt^. m thcrv 
iltrftnrni «i;miiir4 lo he imnuril r#i1i dAy"* WImi «om of dif* 
HikMliitf^ mighi hr rn%(Hini(rrrU'^ WImi pArm^uUr c)ipfricn\;r% 
miKhi fi^ikiibf ^hlM»rn rvHHioi} lo** Mow mifhl lh« ^hiM* 
rrn % dihitiiic^ tv r^pek lrU lo ih^niir Utm dny lo ilAy*^ 

I /n/i/ Wh4l iKfT vimiv^l m wHkh lhi%%yH|c%i ^fHrnr^ f«liv 
trihuMoni^ I \4mplr Whiil H^kc Uchti lh« <iili%liy of kdminf 
10 Wi«4%i* iKioin m ilr%<plof>mii vhiMrtcn*% ^%thel>i jml mIiv 
iK jhiliiic^'* ^hcrc joU wlicn %houKt ihi% kurfiini l^r pi§<t*^ 
Wh4i %iirt of r»hy%K ^lur fWirikd'' Whdl 1% the purptfv of 
karninii to wcii%r m vhildrrtr% dcvvlopmrni'* Whjtl ci^p«o-< 
cnvi*% %houM ^hilUnrftli<avc bcforr kaminn van uke place'* 

I Ik- llifw |Hr%pcvli%c* Hum s^n fv mmtJ 4% |Mfl iil an 4ndl>%i% ol 
int>MciiMiK Im vKmiIv iMilati* the unkm^wn h> «.la%iifym|t 
4ml rvwi4%%if> mi^ ihr %iiHk*cI «i% a i|ur%lHin of f*Kl» of prtnr^, 
irtif ifcf r\^blHtndiip% I m^lU Ihc three per^pci ltvc^ wan be o^ 
irani/ J iMiift a iofwrcntwi of opcraium% for tyMemalKally 
(•\pkinit|E a Miit^Hv^ Vt^nrtcth I hkc. **lan|ua|te a% Partkk. 
^4%c 4ml I icid ^ \*t^ (jtuifhth : iSummcr .17,54 
Vr alv> Ktcfiard I \oiinie and \\u%t\ I Hevkcr. "Toward a 
MiHlcm lhe*»r> oi KhciorK A lofmcmK < on I ri Nil ion/' 
fLsnuni / *y<#.u/#M*/wi Htthu .15 I lull l^O^K 45t>^M lor clalv 
orjtiim of iKe latoovrtik coninHuiKm lo iornpinilion, %ee 
VowHg. (Kvkcr. and Pike Hhn i^^n* Ihy, on^n »^*»J r /m»I)^< |\cw 
>t»rk Mjr.ouri Brave & ^orld r»"^0> 

lalk'Wrilr A mcthinJ t>i tca^hinn cuinfMnition whuh mmet frimi 
«|H«4kinit Mhc %iK4l nuHlaiiiv » lo wnlinit Mlur urihal rmHlalilyl 
fhroiiieh ••ral <)iic\lii>nin|t. %iudcnl« are led by the ini»mKlor lo 
ihc 4s\umpiion\, irnplu4lH>nv and li^fOc i)l what Ihev will write 
, jiul to ifYk rr4Mnftl> better vcrsiom ot what ihe> ha^e ^nflcn 
Kubcn /<H*Uner "Talk-Wrno \ Behavioral Pedairt>ir> ol < om* 
ptnitton r 7. j;* f naiiJ' miJanuary I*H>'>I. 2<^^'^20 

lemporal imidr^ t\u' mmtvx of JiuourM* iiuUulini^ narration 
4nd proit NH %khivh mv<iKc 4 Jime wifucnvC Leo Kinka^. M*Hh % 
*r H^t*t*»0u iS.u Nork Si M4rfin \ Prc\%. I*>e»4i 
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tenor. IIu* underlying: ideu or principal subject which is the 
meuning ol u metaphor or figure, A metaphor carries two ideas; 
the li finr and the M hU lc I. A. Richards, The Philosop/i\ of 
R/ii fnm (New York: Oxford University t*ress, 1965). p. %. 
f xjmple • Vengedncc is a dish that should be eaten cold." 
I njilish pnnerb. The rcnur is revenge long considered after the 
'jcat of anger. The "cold dish'* is the vchu /c. See also ichU /c. 

lertur of discourse. The distance observed between the person 
writing and the fieh ^( discourse, that is. the message -and the 
^juilience. Janet Iwmi:. ///« (nniposmi: Fnucsscs of Twcljth 
hniJcrs. RLScjrch Report \\). l3<Urbana. III.: NCTh I97|) 
P 3- 

Su^vjU>'<.riL-> .jn fu' LSI jHhshL\l js uoll for the rc^isK-r. "Wnni 
<'l .li^.oursi-. ' vvhiJi .(>^v^'r^^ rhc JisruruL' nhscrvcJ hL-is\L-cn the 
^Miini: Sill .ind UcU\ ..f Jin.oiusc. exprc^seU hy Wic dc^irLV ol 
?..rTii.fitt> ohscncJ in ihc v\ ntm^' "ils^.-li. I (»rinjhi> or dcuiwjrn 
in \\nttrr> ihs.oursL- ^.jn h^- csi .thhshcU h> oru- or rnorc o! the 
f'.llouirii: IIkM^^ Jimk^s. synljctic cIku^os, rhcloruj! 

textual function. Hie function of Linguage that makes discourse 
possiM,' In vr<Mtin^ text. Mirough this function, speakers make 
\\Iijt the> sa] ')|HTJlional in the context, rather than merely 
citaliorul. likf a !ronp of randomly arranged sentences. M. A. K. 
Halliday. i. Kf Inr.innns m rlic / unt finfis nf iMnii-uu^^c (New 
Nork I Kevier-\.)rth Holland Publishing Co.. P>77k p. 90. See 
also Mallidj> . / mum: U'>n fn Mean (London: I dward .Arnold. 
\'> pp l"r. .See also uUiHinful fum (inn and uUcrfHrsDnal 

lexture \ cU v rSj^iivc Iltmi referring to the additions to the 
nouns \-rl>s. or main clauses in a piece of^vritten discourse. 
■ I fun-ij\turL'd" vsniing is plain or hare, with few'additiotis to 
tiK nomis. verbs, or main clauses; the other extreme is a tex- 
ture ; iiiwil density .'cfiieved by vari^ety and cone ret eness. 
f ranus ( hristenscn. A deneralive Rhetoric of the .Sentence."* 
('>lliXi < '>nf)(M!i.>-> ,ifu/ ( nniniufiii mitni 14 (October \^H^^) 

. ■ . ' ■ 

thematic tag. \n L-xplh u verbal unit representing many ifiiplicif 
iiKaning.s I . I) Mirs^h, //// rhilnsnpfn o/ (hni/)(,si'finn (Chi- 
^.ii:o I niversitv o( ( hicago Press. M^77). p. 1:4, I'or example. 
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in a legal document, a legal tag like per stirpes represents a 
long tradition of legal interpretation. 

theoretical stylistics. The study of theories of style, definitions of 
style, and the place of style in literary studies. W, Ross Wintcr- 
owd, "Style," C'(fn temporary Rhetoric A Cofueptual Hack- 
firfjund with ReaJinffs (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
\'>75), pp. 253-70. / 

topic. From the (ireek t(jp(ts and the Latin i(fciis A w;i' of 
thinking about a given ?iubject, or a general head under which, 
arguments are grouped for a particular subject, Aristotle in the 
Rhetoric classified topics into special topics that were appro- 
priate to a particular kind of discourse, and common topics. 
Special topics were lines of argument to be used on each of the 
rhetorical occasions deliberative, judicial, and ceremonial. For 
example, deliberative discourse should concern what is good or 
advantageous, making happiness a special topic: judicial dis- 
course concerns the special topics of justice and injustice, or 
right and wrong; ceremonial discourse concerns praise or cen- 
sure, making virtue and vice its special topics. Common topics 
included more and less, the possible and the impossible, past 
t:ict and future fact, and greatness and smallness. These were 
expanded to include definition, comparison, relationship such 
:is cause and effect, circumstance, and testimony such as author- 
ity I dward P. J. ( orbett, Classiiul Rhettnic for the M(fdern 
Student (New York: Oxford University Press, 1971), pp. 107- 
C)"^. Frank J. D'Angelo has a discussion of the topics as patterns 
of thouglU in .1 Onieeptiud Theory <ff Rhetttric (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Winlhrop Publishing C o., 1^75). pp. 38ff. See also Chaim 
Perelman and L. Olbrechts-Tyteca, The \ew Rhetoric, trans. 
John Wilkinson and Purcell Weaver (Notre Dame, Ind.: Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, l^>69), pp. 83ff. See also c(fntcnt' 
nricnted tt>pii dmi /(trnt oriented topic 

topic sentence. The sentence of a paragraph which indicates the 
scope of the paragraph. Alexander Bain first identified the 
topic sentence. Recently the topic sentence has been given new 
det1 nition: 

J. **thc topic sentence of a paragraph is to the supporting sen- 
tences what the base clause of a cumulative sentence is to its 
tree modifiers. . . Francis Christensen, "Symposium on the 
Paragraph," Cttllei^e Composition and C onnnintii utio 'i 1 7 
(.May l%6K ()l. 
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•h. "Teachers and lexibook writers should exercise caution in 
making statements about the frequency with which contem- 
porary professional writers use simple, or even explicit topic 
sentences in expository paragraphs. It is abundantly clear 
that students should not be told that professional writers 
usually begin their paragraphs with topic sentences. . . . While 
helping students use clear topic sentences in Iheir writing and 
identifying variously presented topical ideas in their reading, 
the teacher should not pretend that i:^jofessiQnal writers 
largely follow the practices he is advocating." Richard 
Braddock. 'The Frequency and Placement of Topic Sen- 
tences in hxposilory Prose." Rcscanh in the Tcui hin^ oj 
Ln^lish 8 (Winter I^n4), 287-302. 

Sec also aswnihlccl fofyu scnlcfuc, Jclan J-i f)fnf)lcli(^n fopic 
sculcfH c. inferred tifpu scnlcm c, and siffiple t(>pi( si ntcmv. 

transactional function. The function of language in getting things 
done; informing, advising, persuading, or instructing. The trans- 
actional function is used to record facts, exchange opinions, 
explain and explore ideas, construct theories, transact business, 
etc. James Britton ct al.. riic Dcivlopnicnf oj Wriiin^ Ahilifics 
^/ /-/.S7 (London; Macmillan Education, I^HS), p. 88. 

tran.sitivity. A relationship in which, if one relationship is true, 
another nuisl he true. Morris R. Cohen and Hrnesl Nagcl, An 
Introilui linfi fo Loi^ii and Sitcnnfk Method (New York: 
Harcourt Brace & World, 1934), pp. 113-16. For a discussion 
of its use in rhetoric, see W. Ross Winterowd, Uheiaric A Svn- 
fhi-sis (New York; Holt. Rineharl & Winston, l%8), p. 144. 
I or example, if Boh is smarter than (ieorge, and (ieorge is 
smarter than Joe. then Boh is smarter than Joe. 

T-R-l. Topic-reslfiction-illustration a logical pattern for devel- 
oping or analysing paragraphs. The topic contains the idea of 
the paragraph: the restriction explains or restricts the topic: and 
an illustration follows. The pattern moves from a generalization 
in the topic sentence to a set \ specifics, Alton L. Becker, "A 
lagmcmic Approach to Paragraph Analysis," College (nntfxjsh 
tmn and ( i>nuniinini(ii>n 1 6 ( December l%5). 237-42. 

iriadic argument. An argumentative situation comprised of a 
writer or speaker: the opponent, who is ostensibly the audience: 
and a third parly who is the true audience. Richard \.. Young. 
Alton L. Becker, and KennVth L. V\V.\:. Rhetorie Diseovery and 
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TRIHSQA 



Chanfiv (New York: Harcourt* Brace & World, 1970), p, 273, 
hxampie; political debates. See also dyadic argumi fir 

TRIPSQA, A schema to describe the form of any expository 
paragraph; topic (the idea of the paragraph), restriction (ex- 
plains or restricts the topic), illustration, problem, solution, 
question, answer T-R-I and P-S are illustrated in Alton L, 

' BecktT, '*A Tagmemic Approach to Paragraph Analysis, Col- 
lege Coniposifion and CommunUafion 16 (December 1965), 
237-42, W, Ross Winterowd shows how TRIPSQA may be used 
as a set of topics in 'Invention,'' Conranporary Rhetoric: A 
Conceinual Backiirnund wirh Reudinj^s (Nlw York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1975), pp, 43-44, 

trope. From the (.reek word meaning **a turn, ' In traditional 
rhetoric, a rhetorical device that produces a shift in the mean- 
mgs of words: a figure of speech, Hxamples; hyperbole and 
metaphor. 

truth-value. The quality of the content of a message for reporting 
information. For its use in rhetoric, see Richard M, Coe, 'The 
Rhetoric of Paradox, ' . ! Symposium in Rhetoric, ed. William t. 
Tanner, J. Dean Bishop, and Turner S. Kobler (Denton: Texas 
Woman's University Press, 1976), p, 6, See also exchanfiC'Value 

T-unit, "Minimal terminable unit, " a unit for measuring syntactic 
maturity comprijkrd of a main clause and all full or reduced 
clauses embedded within it. This objective unit is dependent 
upon the grammatical skills of the writer, not his or her ability 
to punctuate correctly or consistently, Kellogg W, Hunl^araffi- 
matical Structures Written at Three (irade Levels, Research Re- 
port No. 3 (Champaign, III,: NCTF, 1965) jnd Syntactic Sfatur^ 
ity in Schoi)lchildren and Adults, Monograph No, 134 (Chicago: 
Society for Research in Child Development, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1970), .See also '^Harly Blooming and Late Bloom- 
ing Syntactic Stnictures," in hvaluating Writing Describing, 
\leasurtng. Judging, ed, Charies R, Cooper and Lee Odeli 
(Urbana, III,: \(TF, 1977), pp, 91-104, See also syntactic 
matifrit\ 

typology of styles. An arrangement of styles into categories, such 
as by period ( Flizabethan, Victorian, etc), by kind of influence 
or derivation (Fuphuistic, Ciceronian, etc), or according to im- 
pression (ornate, simple, plain, and casual), Louis 1, Milic, 
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^'Against the Typology of Styles." Rfn inru Thcorin Ufr Applh 
(uftun. ed. Robert M. Gorrell (Champaign, III.: NCTF. |067). 
p. Ufy. 

V 

univenal audience. One of the audiences toward which argumen- 
tation can be directed^ that consists of the \x^^olc of humanity 
or. at least, of all normal, adult persons. TO c\qiyince this audi- 
ence, argumentation must give reasons tlnit are compelling anU^ 
of an absolute validity. Chaim PerelmaiKiind L. Olbrechts- 
Tyteca. The .W w Rhvtnru . trans. John Wiliinson and Purccll 
Weaver (Notre Dame. Ind.: University of\p(otre Dame Press. 
I^>69). pp. 31-35. ^ 

univenie of discourse. In a piece of discourse, the set of relations 
composed of a first person, a second person, and a third person: 
a speaker, a listener, and a subject: an informer, a person in- 
formed, and infomiation: a narrator, an auditor, and a story: 
a transmitter, a receiver, and a message. This structure governs 
the variations in style, logic, and rhetoric. C. K. Ogden and I. A. 
Richards, Thv Afcaniftj,^ ttf Mt uning {Scv/ York: Marcourt, Brace 

&(^o., io:7i.p. lo: 

A universe ot diseourse is u col let I ion ot OLLUsions on whieh we 
cornmunicute b> ineuns ot symbols. Tor diflerenl universes 
discourse dittenntt degrees (»( iiccurucy urc sulticienl, and new 
detinitions rnuy be required 

See also James .Moffett, TiUiliinsi the I ninrsc of Disi oursc 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin ( o.. |96H>. 

utteranc^e act. The act of uttering strings of words. John R. Searlc. 
Sffccih Alts (Cambridge: At the University Press. I%0). p. 24. 

See sffi'ci h act f henry 

V 

vehicle. In a metaplior, the figure itself. A metaphor carries two 
idciis: the vehicle and the tenor, or underlying idea. I. A. 
Richards. The PhUnsophv nf Rhcforii (New York: Oxford 
University Press, l%5). p. I'xample: "My cup mnneth 
over." Psalm 23:5, The i r/z/r/r is the overflowing cup*: tho 
■> >fftr is the hiessed life. See also fcnt)r 
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warrant. From logic, the part of an ai^gument which authorizes 
the mental "leap'' invoked in advancing from'data to claim; its 
function is to carry the accepted data to the doubted or dij- 
believed proposition which constitutes the claim, thereby certi- 
fying the cl «i;n as true. Stephen Toulmin, The Uses of Argu- 
ment (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1958). See also 
Charles W. Knejppcr, 'Teaching Argument: An Introduction 
to the Toulmir Model," Collef(e Composition and Commntiu a- 
hon :9(October |Q78), 237^1. Example: 



See also < laun and data 

wave. One ot the three perspectives of tagmemic invention that 
views data as unsegmentable physical continua. Kenneth L. 
Pite, -Language as Particle, Wave, and Field," Texas Ouarterlv 
2 (Summt r l<;.S9), 37-54. Se • also Richard E. Young and Alton 
L. t>eckcr, "Toward a Modern Theory of Rhetoric: A Tagmemic 
Contribution," //anarj EJmational Review 35 (Fall 1965), 
450-68. For elaboration of the tagmemic contribution to com- 
position, see Young, Becker, and Rhetoric : Diseoven and 
Change (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1970). For exam- 
ple, a wave description of a tree would emphasize the tree as a 
moment in a process from seed to decay. See also field, particle, 
and tagmcpnii invention 

weasel words. The language of whitewash and evasion, used 
deliberately to conceal unpleasant facts. Mario Pei, Words in 
Sheep's Chnhtng (New York: Hawthorn Books, 1969), pp. 1-2: 
"Theodore Roosevelt called these 'weasel words' and with good 
reast)n. He did not invent the term, which seems to have first 
appeared in an article by Stewart Chaplin published in Ceniurv 
Magazine in 1900." See Maxine llairston, A Coniemporarr 
Rhetoric (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1974). p. 88. Exam- 
ple: saying "underachiever" for "slow-learner." 



Boh was born in 



Si>. Boh is an Arnerici. 
cii"fn (claim) 
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zeugma 



written voice. The imagined sound of a writer s voice that readers 
encounter in every written utterance and that leads them to 
judj5c their affinity with, their sympathy for,,or their distance 
from the writer. Richard L, Larson, 'The Rhetoric of the Writ- 
ten Voice." A Symposium in Rheforic, ed, William Tanner. 
J. Dean Bishop, and Turner S. Kobler (Denton: Texas Woman's 
University Press. |976>. pp. 22-32- 

Z 

zeugma, A rhetorical figure in which one verb governs several 
words, phrases, or clauses, each in a different sense. Example: 
"He stiffened his drink and his courage/' 
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Appendix: Lists of Rhetorical 
Terms by Category 



Arrtntcmeni 

jiddiCion 
arrangement 

jusembled topic sentence 
bloc 

chains of meaning 
complementation 
connexity 
correlation 

delay ed-completion topic sentence 

direction ot modification 

discourse hloc 

Jtsptfsifto 

downplay 

enthymenie 

equivaienle chains 

form 

grammar of coherence 
headword 

inferred topic sentence 
intensify 

levels of generality 
linear rhetonc 
movements of mind 
paradigmatic analysis 
paragraph 
paragraph hloc 
prc»gressive form 
qualitative progressi«)n 
repetitive form 
Rogerian argument 
simple topic sentence 
<«uperordination 
syllogistic progression 



symmetry 

syntagmatic structure 

topic sentence 

transitivity 

J'Hl 

TRIPSOA 

Classical RheioricaJ Terms 

anaphora 

antithesis 

apostrophe 

arrangement 

asyndeton 

cause and effect 

classical rhetoric 

ciassificatior. 

climax 

comparison 

tnnfirmat^tf 

it^nfutatuf 

contrast 

crucial issues 

definition 

deliberative discourse 
dtgressio 

division 
elofu tio 

emotional argument 
enthymeme 
epideictic discourse 
ft hits 
vxordtutn 
extrinsic proof 
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forensic UticounMf 


CvrilSlAllv* UIIViSilWC 


hyperbole 


cont4ct 


ifi^rtislic pr(H>f 


contex t 


tn ¥fntto 


flarli f» t lift' il (t:.^'/lllPM«* 


invcn lion 


UCsV 1 If' 1 il 


irony 


U/iiuiv •rguincni 


iMkiie 


'Ilia 1 IV** <f 


lUilicul iliicoursc 


i*m<itivtf fufii'tinti 


' hiuies 


^ cpiUvlCllk 






ffttfHOfUi 


v JhVty't lit vi ^ ui iVv vu 1 >v 


sjneCAphor 




nieRWiy my 








oxymoron 


rnr^nui* diK<.*nLifiuf> 


f^mw lilt 


h^iirictii* Hi^lfitfiiH 




lU^ 0(1 VIIAI ■ U II V ( IVil 


y'V I||rilltl3l.* 


llll III IllailvC UU4>UUl9C 




inl**mA*rci'inttl riint'liftn 
llllvi I'VlMJimi ■UilkllUil 


I^V 1 M,l lllllkflllt'll 


JUUICI4II UoClJUraC 


fx klv<(V riilfti in 

|'*'IT tT ilUw (I'll 




proce^vi 


ITIdlllCIIW lUllCllifil 






fffi > fftttttttf 


11*11 idllllll 


repiftition 


persujsive discourse 


rhc I or 




%c h (f ft) (f 


poetic function 


Hiin iltr 


prj|tniiitic tnformjtion 




mi 1^1 ii*'ali/kn 




reaiiiy 


style 


referential discourse 


synecdoche 


reflection 


topic 


reflexive writing 


trcjpe 


rhetorical situation 


/eugniJ 


scientific discourse 


CiMsification.s of Discoursie 


situation 




spectrum of discottrse 


jtrii (»t discourse 


tenor of discourse 


jrgumcn.Jtion 


textual function 


attitude rhetoric 


transactional function 


code 


triadic argument 


conative function 


universe of discourse 
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CoMMMkaliM and 


re flection 


Snatch Act TlMory 


refthcted code 


addrrsiee 


ipeech act theory 


aililresier 


syntactic information 


coile 


textual function 


commufiicjiion trundle 


tranMctk>nal function 


«4{o||iauiiicative compcicnce 


utterance act 


communicaiivc efficiency 




conative function 


Gefi^al Rli#loffM:al T^wnm 


const alive utterance 


basic rhetorical research 


contact 


comparative rhetorical research 


context 


discourse 


corrrftponUence 


historical rhetorical research 


liecoiler 


interlocutor 


ejaculativc discourse 


metarhct^ ' .1 research 


elaborated ccnic 


pedagogKa> rhetorical research 


emotive function 


rhetoric 


enciHler 


rhetorical criticism 


exploratory discourse 


rhetorical situation 


expressive dt&course 


rhetorical stance 


ideational function 


rhetoric of assent 


illocutionary act 


nght of assumption 


informative dtscourv; 


universal autfience 


interpersonal function 




literary discourse 


iitveitcton ^ 


locutionary act 




mathetic function 


act 


metalingual 


addressed writing 


model of lunguine 


agency 


performance utterance 


agent 


perltKutionury act 


cause :in>i L'ffect 


pors j.isive Jtscourv; 


comparison 


phatK communiun 


content^oriented topics 


p^HTtic function 


contrast 


pragmatic information 


crucial issues 


pragmatics 


definition 


propositional act 


dramatistic framework 


publication 


enactive representation 


reality 


existential sentence 


referend 


extrinsic proof 


referent 


field 


referential discourse 


finite topics 
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forrn-unrritcJ topus 
)e<*ner<ilivc rhrii>rK 
hir unfile 

uonic reprtTM-'nUtion 

irrioK'J juJirncc 

inirtolic f>ri»>f 

in\cnlu»n's 

* • 

vcriielerriiinjtnm 
' >.irlicle 

pre writin|[ 
proi ris 

^>r»»hM>lu rcpri'%cntJti'*ri 
fJHEriicinic :n\cntion 

lopK 
JVC 

LingULsfic Terms 

JLtCSSlhlJltN 

cant 

channel l jpjv it> 
w» hIc 

LottirniinK jfi^t* LompftciKw 
L 'MtiiniinK jtivc cf f u icru y 
».oiiipclenL f 
const rjint 
c<>nt J r 

wontcMuji iri.it!'»n 
i riKCjn jcsthv I., in irnsm 
diJchronic sty liMKs 
UMlectjl \jrictics 
JiJtypic varieties 
clahor.itcd coiJc 
equivjJcnte chams 



tiguratiirc icrm 
Itr^pholcc r 
iclcjtuiniif fui<.ti'»ri 
impre«»ioni)m 
inJiHdualut rnonuiii 
infcrinanimjilion 
tnicr(>crMinal funtTion 

kerncJ 
linearity 
iiU'ral term 
tnalhctsc function 

\MKanmie (>«)tcntiai 
mctaJinitual 
iiiwJcls ol laMicuagv 
Oxiurd rhiJov>phcrs 
particle 

peJagdgKaJ slyJiMics 

performance 

phatic CO mm union 

plurisignation 

pragmatics 

prolcplK dcvKt: 

rcaJabilit) torrnuJa 

rclcrcnd 

rclcrcnt 

referential ^onti^ruitv 
relative readability 
resirieled code 
si'iiiantic closure 
sound experience 
standard f n^tsh 
stylistic options 
syrn. hronic st>listics 
s> ntactic maturity 
syntaismatic structure 
tagmenie 
tenor 

textual tunctum 
theniatu tag 
theoretical sfvlisues 
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IrafiMi fionjI fuiitiion 
T'unii 

l>polufy of %ty\€\ 

^ VthKlC * 

wave 

ftdagof ical Terms 

affective dum«iin 
haiiK writer 

^^Ijvk hn$li%h viTn^cuIjr 
Blcic>m'« tjnonomy 
cogfitlive Jiimain 
compovng prficets 
con\vicniti!atton 
efiHrnlrK speech 
enjctivc reprevrntjttori 

entenvvc v*ritinft 
Kt>niw rcprewnijitoi) 
mjnipuJjtive Jonuiii 
rHrJaK(»gK jl rhctoruji rc%r4rch 
pcJaitoiKJc^l vCyh\tuA 
* pljnninut 
, rcwruingt 
rcne%jv«r writing 
rcpreu'ntjtion 

vKUli/cJ %pcfch 

sljniJjrii hn|th\h 

tlory workshop ^ 

\>riih«>h^ reprcsctitJlinn 

f^yntjclic mjlunfy 

Valk'wntc 

Philow>|>hical Termn 

jtulucliort 

cIjiiii ^ 

cntiipU*iitt*n«.r Ill 

cnrrctjtion 



courtship 
crucul \s%ut% 
Jata 

ilevil term 
tfitnl lerm 
piKHi rca)M»n$ 
tdentiftcattun 

Oxford phtt(iiu)pher% 

rrirojuclion 

njjcht of jMumptiDn 

%tock u%ue% 
s>mrnctr> 
irjnMiivity 
(ruth'V4luc 
' irrjnt 

INycliolofical Terms 

jttectivc iiuinuin 
w(>|j[nitivc domain 
citovcntru speech 
cnjctive reprewnt^tion 
Ktmu reprc\cntjti()n • 
tDjnipuUtive doinjin 
tivcrJeterminjtion 
rcprcMrntjtion 
Kogcrun argunicnl 
s(Kijli/cd speech 
%y iriholic rcprcvcnijtion 

Style . . 

ji.c<rsMhi]iiy 
jJdition 
anjphorj ^ 

jpostrophi* 
u%\cftorijl tone 
j^iyndcton 

htjck I niUi^h vcrttjcuijr 



•.on%lr4int 

< riivr4n 4CMhel)c inonnin 

curnubtivc fiKkJificr 
^.umi^tivc sentence 
duchr«»n>c %tyU%lKs 

dutypic vjrtetic^ 

LiircclH>n til muOifujtion 

dt>uhlr«p<jk 

JownpUy* 

«ir4rn4tic t f/t^M 

iiu4h\rii 

rMuicnt rf/jf^r 

\ u$,t\\h 

riiuiVtiJcfiLC chains 
«*//iot 

Ititurjtivc ti'rni 
(rctr moililicr 
luiKtional «" ' 'f 
fecner4tivc i 

l^rjiitiiur t lifylc 
Itrjlifyipit 

hypcrholc 
ifiipres%i(>niviii 
in4liviJu4li>l rnoniMii 

intcrinjniiiution 
ifony 

IrvcU I >t K jlity 
lint*4rit> 
litcrjl ti'rin 
litt>tcs 



inctony my 
o^y mi^fifn 

pcdj||ogic4l %tytt%iu\ 
prriphr4«if 
prrvmj . 
pcrv^fi4.4Uon 
plurumn4lM>n 
p«ily%yndctim 
prctrncc ^ 
proUrptu ilrvicc 
rc4J4hility (ormulj 
rclercnJ 
.referent 

relerentul voiigtruity 
reUlive re4U4hility 
repelition 
whemc 

wnuniic closure 
Mill lie 

s<Ki4li/ed speech 
viund experience 
\l4nJ4r1l f-nidi%h 
rtyle 

sWW uuchine 
>ty lisiic options 
submerge^ meljphur 
surpriMT Value 
^ nchronK %iyli*tics 

Hyntjctic m4tunly 

tjicnieiiic 

tenor 

texture 

thctnjtic tjie 

thcoretitjl styti^tus 

trope 

(ruth'VjIue 
Funit 

typ*»l«»Ky 'iJ styles 
vehK> 
wejMrl vkonK 
v^^ritten voice 
/eu|tin4 t 
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